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TEXT and DRAWING by Thornton Oakley <2 


ROM the crests of the Appalachians to the summits of the Rockies, from 
Fite Great Lakes to the Gulf spreads the vast basin of the Mississippi 

Valley. Here the area of all but half of the United States hangs upon 
the whims of the Father of Waters. If, swollen by the rains, he rage and 
inundate the hapless fields, crops and beasts and men are carried to destruction. 
If, beneath the blaze of sun, his tributaries shrink to sluggish threads the river 
then no longer feeds its life unto the lands. The grounds lie cracked and 
panting. Famine, pestilence, and death lift their heads when water fails. 
And ceaselessly, remorselessly the current, be it shrunk or swollen, carries 
to the sea the surface of all its valley. As though each minute of each day 
and night five thousand trucks disgorged their loads of earth into a pit without 
a bottom, so the river’s mouth pours into the Gulf the soil from plain and 
mountain. But one short century more, unless the waters be controlled, and 
erosion will have done its work. From hills and fields and lowlands the 
life-producing earth will have been swept away. The naked rocks will yield 
no sustenance for man. The Mississippi River will be conqueror. 
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All hail, then, MVC, Committee of the Mississippi Valley! You, crowned 
with light of purpose, will show the way whereby the resources of this vast 
interior basin shall be preserved to serve the generations yet to come. You 
have willed that soulless waters shall no longer waste the lands, that flood and 
drought no longer shall wield sway over destinies of men. Behold, already you 
envision the task accomplished—the task that stretches down the years on years. 
Beneath the guidance of your plans dauntless toilers will bring your dreams 
to being. Because of your direction soils will be terraced, plows will dip no 
longer valleyward but follow contours of the hills; forests will be planted, 
swamps drained and dikes constructed; reservoirs will hold in storage waiting 
water that droughts no longer will bring terror; irrigation will be assured and 
navigation made dependable. Your workers will build dams and towers 
whereby power will be created and giant energy for man’s needs be carried to 
the utmost corners of the nation. 

Yea, through your quest, Committee on the Mississippi Valley, will not 
the very rainfalls be controlled, the heavens themselves become the servants 
of mankindP Who can foresee the undreamed forces your searchings will 
disclose! Earth and sea and sky yield today to man’s commands. Heights 
and depths, the unseen powers in the air, space itself, are even now within 
man’s grasp. Mind harnesses the might of matter. Imagination now directs 
the courses of the years. 
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challenge and crisis. The wage earners and small salaried work- 

ers are stirred as never before by the injustice of an economic 
structure that provides neither rights nor security for the largest 
portion of those who do necessary work. Millions have faced 

the problem of getting mere bread to sustain life. 
Labor Day ‘They have seen savings swept away and habits of 
1934 thrift made useless. While they begged for oppor- 

tunity to work, they have seen business and production 
curtailed in order to protect other people’s investments. The effects 
of this sort of grim experience do not pass readily. There is a new 
temper among the masses and a new challenging of policies and 
institutions. 

During the past year we have watched a magnificent effort for 
recovery through a New Deal—an effort to apply principles of co- 
operation in order that we might have wealth more abundantly. But 
the majority of employers have been busily applying the principles 
of the Old Deal. They have stubbornly denied employees the right 
to organize in free trade unions because they were unwilling to deal 
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with the independent representatives of organized employees. They 
have refused to recognize Labor’s right to a voice in making decisions 
that concern them and to representation in administration that affects 
their interests. The fundamental issue that appears in many phases 
is Labor’s right to organize, to have a part in solving problems in which 
it is concerned, for establishing its rights and advancing its interests 
in step with the rest of society. 

Organization in self-controlled unions is the key to Labor's 
progress. Labor Day can most fittingly be dedicated to planning for 
organization campaigns and the advancement of union activity. 

The trade union movement is the organization upon which pri- 
marily rests protection and betterment of the under-privileged. Upon 
our wisdom and our ability to influence developments depends hope 
for our next steps of progress constructively. 

There is a large army of unemployed (double the army sent to 
Europe in the World War). There are discouragement, uncertainty, 
and mistrust stirring men to their depths. The trade union movement 
needs the support of all wage-earners that it may serve all. There are 
grave dangers ahead as well as great opportunities. May all wage- 
earners and especially all union executives rededicate themselves to 
service of their fellow men on this Labor Day, 1934. 


Modernization ‘The Federal Housing Administration has the re- 
Credit sponsibility of trying to get the construction industry 

operating again. The Administration recently an- 
nounced its Modernization Credit Plan to finance alterations, repairs 
and improvements for property holders. Out of 16 million buildings 
it is estimated that 3 millions are in such disrepair that only a major 
building operation could save them—minor repairs would put the re- 
mainder in good condition. The estimated costs of putting our homes 
in good condition is $1,600,000,000. The Housing Administration is 
to insure credits for these purposes for one year. 

The Government will make no direct loans in this field, but ex- 
pects to stimulate private finance and enterprise by insuring loans for 
these purposes. Either the property holder or his contractor will apply 
for credit to their normal agencies. Here the Government steps in and 
provides free of charge a guarantee against loss. The Government 
also will advance the face value of the notes securing loans, making 
them a liquid asset. The borrower may repay in instalments and for 
this service an additional charge may be levied. The obvious purpose 
is to strengthen existing credit institutions and to start up one of the 
major heavy industries. 

The success of this undertaking will depend upon these considera- 
tions: whether property owners are in a position to borrow, upon the 
costs of the loan, and upon the costs of construction work, 
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The matters of buildings costs is probably the first consideration 
of any individual considering repairs or remodeling. Here he finds 
that building materials average 63 per cent of the bill while labor costs 
are 37 per cent. A rise in the price of building materials raised his 
costs much more quickly than an increase in wage rates. Only a small 
part of price increases finds its way into the consumer market while 
practically the whole of wages goes there. 

As to the costs of the loan, the borrower had better look into con- 
ditions carefully as the instalment method to be applied to this field 
has provided many hidden charges in interest computation. 

The final condition, the ability of the property owner to borrow 
is directly related to the dependability of his income. In the case of 
wage-earners it depends on wage rates and regularity of work. Our 
whole economic structure rests ultimately upon consumer buying power, 
more than two-thirds of which comes from wage-earners and small 
salaried worker incomes. If the construction industry keeps moving 
on its own power after the pump is primed, this group of consumers 
must have an income that will provide more than the bare necessities 
of life. 

Labor hopes the Modernization Credit Program of the Adminis- 
tration will provide jobs and home improvements. There is a funda- 
mental problem in providing the best homes for the smaller income 
citizens which can only be solved by public planning. Perhaps our 
emergency experience will help us with the long time program. 


Constructive The New York State Economic Council baldly recom- 
Relief mends the withholding of suffrage from those receiving 
relief. In plain language this is a proposal to revive 
“pauper” principles and regulations, and to require a certain financial 
status as a condition of suffrage. This is an amazingly brutal proposal 
against a background of medieval catastrophe affecting every group of 
society. The Council explains it is based on fear that those on relief 
will organize to control political and legislative policies. The purpose 
obviously is to put political control into the hands of those who have 
been lucky enough and privileged enough to have weathered depression. 
On the other hand, the proposal is to put a stigma upon the vic- 
tims of forces and conditions for which the Federal Government, the 
international situation, bankers, Wall Street, corporation management 
and many varied and complex factors, are responsibile. The proposal 
is a reversion to public and social policies which regarded the unem- 
ployed as morally and personally responsible for their fate and im- 
posed conditions in distribution of relief which would discourage lazi- 
ness and other vicious tendencies. The pauper’s oath of dependence 
was required. 
The Economic Council missed an opportunity to prove its dis- 
interestedness in not specifically including a list of those on relief, 
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headed by those who have benefited most—bank executives, railroad 
executives, corporation executives, etcetera, who have received hun- 
dreds of millions of public funds. Surely these persons ought to also 
lose the right to vote should that penalty be put upon those who get 
meager allowances to stave off starvation. The amount of public 
money received should not be a basis of discrimination—neither should 
the directness or indirectness of aid against starvation. 

The American Federation of Labor will resist to the uppermost 
any attempt to put a stigma upon the victims of depression. By its very 
nature, like the drought paralyzed farming in the middle-west, the 
situation is beyond individual initiative and must be handled collec- 
tively—by the representatives of all the people. 

It is high time that a program of social betterment should be ac- 
cepted public policy which would definitely abandon the pauper prin- 
ciple by necessary culpability of the unfortunate. 


We Must Live It is difficult to see facts and call them by their right 

names. An interesting illustration of this difficulty 
is the flood of editorial comment that followed the statement in our 
Monthly Survey of Business—that unless private business provides its 
share of jobs for the ten millions unemployed, Government would have 
to take over the means of production. The months since 1929 have 
added to the list of those things for which the Federal Government has 
supplied relief—banks, railroads, business undertakings, farmers, 
schools, have all been on relief. There is no such thing as the divine 
right of private initiative. Society sets up customs and laws prescribing 
how we shall live together. This is necessary because no one can limit 
the consequences of his acts to himself. Just as the Government could 
not afford to let all banks fail, so it cannot afford to let ten million citi- 
zens continue without an opportunity to earn their living. The social 
consequences of one are as bad as the other. Lives of millions of 
people would be ruined by either catastrophe. 

The alternative lies between private capital and private initiative 
and collective capital and collective initiative. When an undertaking 
involves an investment too great for private resources or that must 
be operated for the service of the whole group, we are accustomed to 
put responsibility for the service in a government or collective agency. 
It is not any inherent virtue in one method or the other or any superior- 
ity of private over public control or the contrary—simply that for a 
specific undertaking private or government initiative may be preferred 
at the time of decision. Later events might change the decision. It 
ill behooves private initiative, after the disaster it brought about, to 
speak scornfully of the government. We need both individual and 
collective initiative, private and public undertakings. 
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If private management of industry fails to do its work—and the 
service is necessary to society—then the Government must take over 
the work. Our nation faces the very serious problem of ten millions 
of unemployed. These persons must have relief or an opportunity to 
create wealth out of which they can be paid. To continue paying re- 
lief is to pile up a huge debt that must be paid somehow out of pro- 
duction. If private capital is not able to assume the responsibility of 
giving employment to those attached to the industry, society is faced 
by the alternative of paying for relief or paying for the maintenance 
of industry with the unemployed brought back on its payrolls. 

Industries are protected by government so that they may supply 
the needs of the world and provide incomes for those who carry them 
on. We value our industries and have poured millions into their re- 
lief. We value men and women and are willing to give our all for 
their relief. We are, however, unwilling that public funds or the power 
of government should be used to maintain the privileges of special 
groups to exploit others, The way to reemployment is cooperation in 
finding work for all. 


Cooperation A recent article in the New Outlook, by Robert R. 
and Plenty Doane, summarizing the findings of a national survey 
For All of potential products, assembles facts that output in 

many fields is inadequate if every person is to have his 
wants supplied, while in other fields there is a surplus. The survey at- 
tempted to bring together all of the facts accumulated. 

From the Department of Agriculture we have a report showing 
that of 12 products comprising a standard diet, there is a surplus in 
four: Flour and cerials, 16,022,612 pounds; potatoes, 1,030,670 
pounds; beans, peas and nuts, 1,396,240 pounds; fats, bacon and lard, 
2,833,000 pounds. There is a deficit of the following: milk, as meas- 
ured in pounds, 26,967,000; tomatoes, citrus fruits, 1,382,926; leafy 
and other green vegetables, 7,300,936; other vegetables and fruits, 
12,326,000; butter, 2,234,688; sugar and molasses, 2,461,450; meats, 
including fish, 1,986,265; eggs (individual eggs) 13,723,370. 

There is also a shortage of 6 million dwellings if we would pro- 
vide all with privacy and adequate space. In 1929 the clothing pro- 
duced allowed a new suit to only one of three men, whereas two new 
suits yearly would be a reasonable allowance. For women there was 
barely a new outer garment for one out of every two, whereas even a 
minimum living standard would provide two new outer garments for 
every woman. 

Even without a survey everyone knows of many homes without 
telephones, radios, adequate plumbing, books, furniture, electric lights, 
etc. There are many millions who do without conveniences and serv- 
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ices that would make life easier with more opportunity for the im- 
portant aspects of living. 

It is entirely practical to expand and direct production facilities 
to provide the best living possible for all. Power production makes it 
possible to have as much as we want of anything. The limiting factor 
is ability to buy. 

If we want to have an age of plenty for which we are technically 
equipped, we shall have to work out and apply the economics of surplus 
economy. Our present economic structure is based upon principles of 
scarcity. Only a few mass production industries have found that profits 
come from mass production at lowest prices. It is this group that 
appreciates high wages, knowing that there must be balance in dis- 
tribution of national income between investments and consumption. 
Output in a number of fields is deliberately reduced so that scarcity 
will raise prices. 

We shall either have to adopt as public policy the ideal of plenty 
for all or repress technical progress. Our present paradox impedes our 
efforts to get out of depression, for the rules of plenty rests upon the 
principle of cooperation while the rules of scarcity rely upon privilege 
for a few and want for the many. 

Additional findings from the survey will be published in other 
issues of the Outlook. 


Strikes | Recent months have brought an outbreak of strikes such as 

this country has rarely seen. Though the specific reasons 
of these strikes may vary, the underlying motivation is the same. It 
is this underlying feeling which those who guide our industrial and 
political decisions should understand and sense its power. There is 
something much more fundamental involved than union shop, higher 
wages, discrimination for union membership, long hours, and all the 
other grievances. 

The last four years of depression together with the fact that all 
efforts at recovery have left us with an army of ten millions without 
regular work, have convinced Labor that we faced the need of manag- 
ing industry and government in the interests of common good and wel- 
fare instead of permitting a few under the plea of individual initiative 
to exploit all of us for their own benefit. Labor realizes that mass 
production and the technical means for plenty for all require new 
formulation of principles and new rights and responsibilities for all. 
There must be planning and management for the advancement of the 
general welfare and higher standards of living for all. Suspension of 
anti-trust law and organization of employees into trade associations, 
provide forces which will be used either for unrestricted exploitation 
or for cooperation in a program of general welfare. 
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Wage-earners have found their efforts to organize so as to parallel 
the employers’ strength checked at nearly every turn. When denied 
representation through freely chosen executives, conference, and col- 
lective bargaining, wage-earners must turn to the Government or to 
economic power. 

The challenge of the situation is to those who have the vision and 
the capacity to lead to the principles and practices of cooperation in 
working out our problems and in doing the Nation’s work. 

Labor has reached the realization that its duty to itself and to the 
Nation require organization to keep workers in step with economic and 
social progress, to help in building up most efficient production so that 
all may have the means of higher standards of living, and the freedom 
for higher levels of thought and action. We have a duty to perform 
and we shall give our ability and strength to performing it. 


Home Work During the past year, the codes approved under the 

NRA have outlawed child labor in organized industry. 
This means progress in establishing our public policy for the protec- 
tion of our children. But there is a danger of gaps between declaration 
of public policy and its enforcement. The number of methods em- 
ployers can devise to evade the purpose of law is startling. Perhaps 
the widest invasion of our prohibitions on child labor comes through 
home work. 

Home work also has been outlawed by a number of codes. The 
depression brought a revival of home work and sweatshop conditions 
that turned industry back nearly half a century. Responsible em- 
ployers, subject to factory regulation, hoping to cut down production 
costs, let contracts to irresponsible persons who parcelled out the work 
to home workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee recently made an investi- 
gation of home work in the artificial flower and feather industry, at 
the request of the New York Compliance Board. 

The general conclusions which the Committee draws from the 
study are: “‘(1) Children are employed and will continue to be em- 
ployed as long as home work is allowed, especially where very low 
wages are paid, (2) that home work leads to the worst sort of wage 
exploitation and encourages families to rely on relief, since on the aver- 
age, the wages paid for home work are so low that they must be supple- 
mented by relief, (3) that it is utterly destructive of the standards set 
up by the codes, (4) the contracting system through which work is 
given out to persons who are, in many cases irresponsible, complicates 
the question of obtaining any effective control, and lowers the entire 
wage scale, for the wages paid by contractors are worse than those 
paid by manufacturers dealing direct, and (5) the articles produced 
are often worked on under filthy and unsanitary conditions; (6) home 
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work, because of these things, adds tremendously to the difficulties of 
manufacturers who wish to have their goods produced in factories 
under NRA conditions.” 

Children should be protected against this kind of exploitation; 
society should be protected against the health hazards which insanitary 
working conditions involve. Responsible industry should be protected 
against the unfair competition which sweated home work entails. 

The only way higher standards can be maintained for all is by 
eliminating opportunities for undercutting. Home work has proved 
a most serious evil. 


OTHER SHEEP I HAVE 


At dusk, before my window frames the night, 
The only dark I know besides the veil 

Of faith that shows yet shuts You from my sight, 
I kneel before the lamp that must not fail. 


And there, Your Voice, by heedless ears made sad, 
Your Voice the men of Emmaus burned to hear, 
Their eyes blindfolded to the Guest they had, 
Speaks words that wake my sluggish soul to fear: 


“My reapers gather in the grain they see; 

The folded sheep My shepherds tend with care; 
But errant sheep, to stray, alas, are free: 

They shun the wheat and seize upon the tare! 


“Oh, grasp the sickle; seek, reclaim, and feed 
The sheep I love, the lambs that will not heed!” 


SISTER MIRIAM. 
Commonweal. 





ON THE ROAD TO BETTER HOUSING 


CLARENCE PICKETT 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads 


SIGNIFICANT part of any 
community is its housing. It 
is one of the most important 

and most fundamental factors that 
governs the everyday life of every 
citizen. Its problems are human 
problems of the greatest concern. 
Good housing is not an end in itself, 
but a means by which wholesome 
family life grows into a fine, sturdy 
neighborhood 
life, and the 
neighborhoods 
of this country 
are the essence of 
our very being. 
Yet, we have 
gone on, genera- 
tion after genera- 
tion, century after 
century, concern- 
ing ourselves lit- 
tle with land con- 
gestion, with 
room congestion, 
with crumbling 
foundations, with ugliness and shab- 
biness so pronounced that harrassed 
parents are no longer able to keep 
their children at home. We have be- 
come too accustomed to the fact that 
rarely does the family of the low in- 
come group have an opportunity for 
anew house. The principle of hous- 
ing that operates in this country, as 
well as in many others, is the use by 
the family of small income, of the 
house that has been cast off by the 
more fortunate family. Families with 
even moderate incomes usually can 
afford only one new house in a life- 
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Type of house to be erected at Reedsville, 
West Virginia 


time; but the family with less money 
usually must content itself with a 
patched up dwelling, improvised con- 
veniences, and a makeshift living. 
The attempts at repair for continued 
living in old, insanitary houses, al- 
ready in their last stages of dilapi- 
dation, result in waste. Such a pro- 
cess merely slows up the eradica- 
tion of slum housing which is almost 
as prevalent in vil- 
lages and in rural 
districts as in con- 
gested urban cen- 
ters. Our housing 
today among 
many low-income 
families is charac- 
terized by conges- 
tion, through the 
economic neces- 
sity of the dou- 
bling up of fam- 
ilies, needed 
repairs for dwell- 
ings fit to be re- 
paired, and occupied unfit dwellings. 
A preliminary report of the Real 
Property Inventory conducted by 
the United States Government re- 
veals the fact that in a sample of 
ten cities in which were reported 
111,000 dwellings there was consid- 
erable need for repair to make houses 
livable. Also, only 55 per cent— 
slightly more than half—have both 
hot and cold running water, and 
nearly 15 per cent have no running 
water at all. The 6,000,000 farm 
houses (so reports the United States 
Census of 1930) have, as would be 
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expected, only about 15 per cent of 
their number with piped-in water. 
Certainly, with a need so urgent as 
hot and cold running water, every 
house, in or near an urban community 
with an available water supply, should 
be equipped with running water and 
complete plumbing—and this means 
bathtubs and kitchen sinks. Our es- 
tablished housing standards should be 
such as to stamp those new houses as 
obsolete the day they are completed 
that are not so equipped where such 
services are available. 

Too often houses are so shoddily 
built that depreciation and obsoles- 
cence overtake them before they are 
paid for—particularly with as long a 
term payment plan as twenty or 
twenty-five years. Mr. Thomas 
Holden of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, in analyzing the figures of 
the Real Property Inventory, previ- 
ously mentioned, states that about 20 
per cent of more than 230,000 houses 
surveyed were unfit to live in or 
needed structural repairs, and that 
the median age of this 20 per cent was 
but 19.5 years. If families are to 
purchase houses on a long-term loan 
plan, certainly these houses should be 
sufficiently well built to well outlive 
the period of purchase. 

Such are some of the aspects of the 
housing picture. We have allowed 
ourselves to call it a hopeless picture, 
but that analysis is as obsolete as the 
houses themelves. 

The building of good houses 
equipped with complete plumbing, 
adequate heating and satisfactory 
lighting, well ventilated and well 
planned for convenience in operations 
and comforts in living, means both a 
social and economic saving. It means 
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an actual financial saving and a good 
investment in citizenship. Each good 
house provided for a low income fam- 
ily may mean the elimination of a 
slum dwelling. 

But before good housing can be 
realized, there must come recognition 
of the necessity of desirable housing 
standards among consumers as well 
as builders—among sociologists, edu- 
cators and housing groups—for every 
consumer dollar must buy its dollar’s 
worth of good, livable house. 

Too little attention has been given 
to these general considerations: 

1. A house does not become a good 
home unless it is located in a desirable 
neighborhood, well planned for a resi- 
dential district and protected by zon- 
ing or restrictions, from commercial 
or industrial buildings which may in- 
terfere with a comfortable home life. 
Such a neighborhood should have 
easy access to the necessary services 
for families, to schools, churches and 
recreation centers. It should be 
planned for the stabilization of its 
residences. It should be planned for 
children’s safety, for the minimum of 
heavy traffic, noise and smoke. 

2. It should be well placed upon 
its building site for sunshine and ven- 
tilation, as well as for beauty and 
attractiveness, 

3. The architectural design and the 
floor plan should represent the best 
that can. be afforded in room sizes, 
room arrangements, ventilation, con- 
veniences, comforts and beauty. 

4. It should be planned around the 
needs of the family: 

a. There should be privacy for 
every individual—that is, a mini- 
mum of at least one bedroom for 
each two adults, and adequate, well 

















ventilated bedroom space for chil- 
dren. The rooms should be so ar- 
ranged that it is not necessary to 
pass through another room to enter 


any bedroom. 


b. The living room should be 
ample in size, and well ventilated, 
and provided with natural lighting. 
It should become “everybody’s 
room”’ and use by all members of 
the family should be encouraged. 

3. Kitchens should be provided 


with cross-ventilation, weil lighted 


and conven- 
iently ar. 
ranged. They 
should have 
running hot 
and cold water, 
and necessary 
equipment. 

5. Equipment 
—lighting, heat 
and water supply 
should be sani- 
tary, adequate 
and convenient. 


five years. 


aroused. 


for $1,425 













Beno Room 
S-o" « 10-4" 





Kitecnun 


Livine Room 
10-4" » 4-4" 


First Floor 


9-4" 2» 10'-0" 
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6. The materials and workman- 
ship should be of such a quality as to 
prevent more than a minimum of up- 
keep for the first twenty or twenty- 


Housing work going on today in 
the United States Government actu- 
ally shows housing progress, actually 
demonstrates that we are on the road 
to better housing—that there has been 
a housing consciousness definitely 
These accomplishments 
necessarily must be slow, as the dem- 


onstrations for 
rehousing a large 
portion of the 
families of a 
country as large 
as this one, must 
mean a carefully 
planned housing 
program. 

In the Depart- 
ment of the Inte- 
rior, as well as in 
the Government's 
new Housing Ad- 
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ministration, extensive as well as com- 
prehensive housing programs are be- 
ing planned. 

Of these Government enterprises, 
that of the Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads is particularly outstand- 
ing in its rehabilitation program and 
its low-cost housing demonstration. 
It is a family restoration program 
designed to help families to help 
themselves. It encourages also the 
natural desire of many families to re- 
turn to the land to raise a portion of 
their food supply. Families, parti- 
cularly those with children, have long 
demonstrated an urge to live in open 
spaces, away from dust, noise and 
crowded areas. Although the Sub- 


sistence Homestead movement is not 
a new movement, it answers an im- 
portant need; for the back-to-the-land 
movement which has proceeded with 
great speed during the past few years 


has been unguided, and unplanned, 
and has resulted in many disappoint- 
ments and failures. The Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads, with its 
$25,000,000, will buy and build 
houses for its homestead families. 
The homesteader will pay back the 
money over a twenty or twenty-five 
year period which will, in most cases, 
mean a monthly payment of but $20 
or $25 for his plot of from two to 
five acres (in a few instances less, in 
some more) and his new house; for in 
most cases the total cost of the home- 
stead (land and house) will range 
from $2,500 to $3,000. Sixty home- 
stead projects have been approved. 

The essentials of this undertaking 
are: 

1. The acquiring of productive 
land on which families can raise a 
good portion of their food supply. 
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2. The location of part-time em. 
ployment, if families are not already 
provided with it. 

3. The desirable layout of the land 
for community living. 

4. The erection of comfortable, 
convenient and attractive houses 
suited to the type of living. 

5. The adjustment of families to 
this new pattern of life. 

Closely associated with the housing 
is the layout of the land, for each site 
is carefully planned with regard to 
land use. 

Houses varying from four to six 
rooms are being designed which will 
comfortably accommodate the home- 
stead families in the project. A few 
three-room dwellings will be included. 
In many instances “add-to” or “‘build- 
as-you-grow” houses are planned in 
order that families may add addi- 
tional rooms as their income permits. 
In two-story houses, the second floor 
often is left to be finished at a later 
date when the family’s funds increase. 
Straight-forward, attractive architec- 
ture characterizes each homesteader’s 
house, and although the cost must 
necessarily be low— in fact, the aver- 
age estimated cost so far approxi- 
mates but 15 cents per cubic foot— 
even in the simplest houses conve- 
niences have been provided, that is a 
complete water supply, lighting and 
heating. 

The Architectural Section of the 
Division has made certain recommen- 
dations for low cost housing estab- 
lished to eliminate unnecessary cost, 
improve livability and attractiveness. 
They are to be so interpreted as not 
to discourage local and regional needs 
and traditions. Some of these recom- 
mendations are: 
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1. Simplicity in design. 

2. Omission of all unnecessary or- 
namentation and elaborate cornices. 

3. Suitability to local climatic con- 
ditions and traditions. 

4. Avoidance of slight exterior 
changes in order to provide variation. 
(This can be accomplished better by 
varying the position of houses on the 
lots. ) 

5. Uniform window sizes. That 
is, it is better to avoid the mixing of 
small windows with large ones. 

With regard to the house plan: 

1. If any two or three room houses 
are to be erected, they should be so 
planned that they may be expanded 
up to at least five rooms with the 
minimum of changes to the original 
units. These small units are not con- 


sidered desirable by this Division and 
should only be used where the de- 


mand warrants. 

2. Unless special conditions de- 
mand them, cellars are omitted. 

3. Living rooms should have light 
and ventilation from: at- least two 
sides. They should be accessible 
directly to the kitchen, (if there is no 
dining room). Openings should be 
located as to give the necessary wall 
space. A rectangular living room is 
preferable to a square one. Movable 
dining tables and chairs are prefer- 
able to built-in ones. It is desirable 
to encourage the use of the living 
room for recreation and family gath- 
erings. Although the Division sets 
no standards which will destroy the 
traditions and habits of families, it 
is hoped that more use will be made 
of the living room, and that in houses 
where family budgets will not permit 
dining rooms that at least one meal 
per day may be served in the living 
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room and may represent a desirable 
social gathering of family members. 

In cold climates a vestibule or entry 
is desirable in order that the front 
door does not open directly into the 
living room. 

4. Kitchens should have light and 
ventilation from at least two sides. 
A rectangular kitchen usually is pre- 
ferable to a square one. Sizes vary 
from 90 to 130 square feet. Equip- 
ment is so arranged that living rooms 
may be conveniently used for dining 
purposes, and so arranged also that 
traffic from the rear entrance will not 
need to pass through the important 
work area of the kitchen. Storage 
room will be so planned that families 
may add shelves or cabinets as money 
permits. 

5. All bedrooms should have cross 
ventilation if possible. At least one 
bedroom should have space for twin 
beds. In a house with three bed- 
rooms, in addition to the one for twin 
beds, one other should have space for 
a double bed. All double bedrooms 
should have wall space for two chests 
of drawers or bureaus. Placing win- 
dow or door openings off center of 
rooms often provides better wall 
space and frequently adds charm to 
the exterior. Window heads should 
not be over 10 inches from ceiling. 
All bedrooms should have closets or 
space for built-in wardrobes. Where 
closets are provided, they should open 
on the long dimension. Deep, narrow 
closets are wasteful and awkward. 
Where built-in wardrobes are to be 
used, these may be omitted from the 
original building, to be built later by 
owner. Double bedrooms should not 
be less than 10x 12 feet. 

These standards are necessarily 
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minimum standards, as the cost of the 
entire homestead must be low. Each 
dwelling represents the best that can 
be built for the money that can be 
spent by the family. This housing 
program does provide for standards 
far in advance of those in the houses 
that families have previously vacated. 
It attempts also to provide standards 
that will not be obsolete in twenty or 
twenty-five years, for these houses 
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block. Youngstown, Ohio is building 
of concrete, and the houses at Cross- 
ville, Tennessee are of stone. The 
prevailing labor wage of the com- 
munity is paid for erection. 

The Subsistence Homestead pro- 
gram will provide an opportunity for 
home ownership. Each homesteader 
can buy a new home, attractively de- 
signed and carefully planned. This 
enterprise will be a test also of the 


A Crossville, Tenn., Homesteader’s house 


should remain good homes long after 
the last payment is made. 

Every effort has been made in these 
houses to design dwellings that are 
comfortable, livable and attractive. 
Every consideration has been given 
to the traditions of the section of the 
country in which the homestead is to 
be located in order to provide for the 
desires of the families of a particular 
community. Although most of the 
materials of which the houses have 
been built are of wood, Phoenix,Ari- 
zona is building houses of adobe 


success of home ownership through 
long amortization periods, for the 
houses will be so planned and con- 
structed that depreciation will be re- 
duced to a minimum over the loan 
period, in order that families may not 
be burdened with a high maintenance 
cost at the same time that they are 
paying back the loan. 

The present system of home owner- 
ship prevents most low income fam- 
ilies from owning homes. They ob- 
viously cannot be among the less than 
$0 per cent of owners in the country. 
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Their savings never become sufficient 
in amount to provide the down pay- 
ment, and other methods usually are 
costly and hazardous. Ownership 
through means of long term loans, 
which necessitates but a small down 
payment, or none at all, is one of the 
experiments of the enterprise. So 
far, private enterprise has not pro- 
vided houses with socially desirable 
standards which are sufficiently low 
in cost for small income families. 
These housing experiments, located 
as they are in the various sections 
of the country, should demonstrate 
many features in housing for workers. 
Some of the significant ones are: 

1. Suitability of design for family 
usefulness and to the particular re- 
gion. 

2. The depreciation of equipment 
over a period of years—its obsoles- 
cence and inadequacy. 
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3. The depreciation of building 
materials in various localities where 
climatic conditions differ. 

4. The actual suitability of the 
house plan to family use with regard 
to household operations carried on in 
the subsistence home, and also those 
services more economically sent out 
of the home. 

5. Demonstration of the long term 
loan plan and the family’s capacity to 
pay over a period of years. 

Although this program provides 
adequate housing for thousands of 
families and involves the purchase of 
large parcels of land, there is now 
under construction or, the advertising 
for bids are in process or contracts 
have been let for nearly 1800 dwell- 
ings. Houses are under way in Day- 
ton, Ohio; Penderlea, North Caro- 
lian; Crossville, Tennessee; Reeds- 
ville, and Tygart Valley, West Vir- 


Living room, Homesteader’s house, Crossville, Tenn. 
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ginia, McComb, Mississippi and 
Houston, Texas. In Birmingham 
and Jasper, Alabama, advertising for 
bids is in process, and in Tupelo and 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and in 
Granger, Iowa, as well as four Texas 
communities, contracts have been let. 

In this new program many thou- 
sands of children will be rehoused, 
providing for them, good air and sun- 
shine, comfortable sleeping quarters 
and opportunity for recreation and 
development. The emphasis of this 
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program must necessarily be on fam. 
ilies, and all demonstrations over a 
period of years should be considered 
from the viewpoint of the social and 
economic success of these families. 
Advocates of the movement hope to 
see these families able to enjoy, not 
merely minimum standards of living, 
but abundant living. They hope also 
that these housing demonstrations 
may help private enterprise and other 
groups in providing better homes for 
low-income families. 


WEE HUGHIE 


He’s gone to school, wee Hughie, 
An’ him not four, 

Sure I saw the fright was in him 
When he left the door. 


But he took a hand o’ Denny, 
An’ a hand o’ Dan, 

Wi’ Joe’s owld coat upon him— 
Och, the poor wee man! 


He cut the quarest figure, 
More stout nor thin; 

An’ trottin’ right an’ steady 
Wi’ his toes turned in. 


I watched him to the corner 
O’ the big turf stack, 

An’ the more his feet went forrit, 
Still his head turned back. 


He was lookin’, would I call him— 
Och, my heart was woe— 
Sure it's lost I am without him, 


But he be to go. 


I followed to the turnin’ 
When they passed it by, 
God help him, he was cryin’, 

An’, maybe, so was I. 


ELIZABETH SHANE. 





DOUBLE TIME—THE DEANE PLAN 
A. L. DEANE 


Deputy Administrator, Federal Housing Corporation 
President, General Motors Holding Corporation 


upon time-and-a-half and dou- 

ble-time for overtime work as 
a device for spreading employment 
is essentially sound. It would work 
even better if it could be applied equi- 
tably to all of industry. It is my con- 
viction that we can further apply the 
overtime device as a scientific regu- 
lator in our economic system. 

Overtime payment is the founda- 
tion stone of a plan which I have pro- 
posed for eliminating unemployment 
and automatically sustaining purchas- 
ing power—jobs all the time and at 
full pay for everybody willing to work. 

No interference with collective 
bargaining is intended. Wages and 
hours would continue as matters of 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployee, but the hours of labor gen- 
erally would probably be reduced 
faster by my plan than by union efforts. 
Labor’s bargaining power would be 
strengthened by the plan both through 
maintenance of more prosperous con- 
ditions and through publication of 
reliable information about employ- 
ment conditions. 

Suppose we start with the eight- 
hour day and the five-day week, as- 
suming that a calculation at the end 
of the month showed that forty hours 
were the average weekly hours of em- 
ployment of all workers included 
under the plan. 

Any employer could work his em- 
ployees longer than 40 hours if he 
paid double time for overtime. The 
worker would only get time-and-a- 


ee ee labor’s insistence 
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half; the other half-time would be 
paid into a Government Reserve 
Fund. Any man who could not find 
normal employment in industry would 
be given “made work” by the Govern- 
ment, work of social value which 
would not upset the delicate balance 
of commodity supply and demand 
and of prices in general industry. He 
would be paid, out of this Fund, a 
suficient wage to provide a decent 
livelihood, yet not as much as he 
would be paid in outside industry. 

A monthly average of weekly hours 
is not a good yardstick for measuring 
employment. We must have a period 
long enough to cover normal periods 
of prosperity and depression so that 
we may strike a balance. So at the 
first of every year we take the average 
of weekly hours for the past ten years 
and adjust employment accordingly. 
Both averages will include all em- 
ployed in regular industry and all who 
are temporarily employed on Govern- 
ment projects classified as “made 
work.” 

Suppose we find the ten-year aver- 
age to be 40 hours. We know that 
neither the monthly average nor the 
ten-year average will stay at 40 hours. 
Whatever happens, the plan provides 
that something be done to keep wages 
up and provide jobs for everybody. 

The monthly average will shift 
first. If it goes down to 36 hours, 
that will be announced at the end of 
the month, and thereafter until fur- 
ther notice employers must either 
observe a 36-hour week or pay double 
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time for all hours in excess. Let's 
see how it works for a man who had 
been getting $40 a week, or $1 an 
hour for 40 hours. 


1. If he continues to work 40 hours 
he receives : 
36 hours @ $1 perhour $36.00 
Overtime—4 hours @ 


$42.00 


The cost to the employer would 
be: 

Paid to employee 

Overtime premium paid 
into Government In- 
surance Fund 


$42.00 


This extra cost provides a pretty 
stiff inducement for the employer to 
distribute work. It works as an au- 
tomatic regulator on the employer 
and on the adjustment of employment. 
If the employer chooses to reduce 
hours to 36, or whatever the monthly 
average may be, reemployment is 
thereby provided for. If he would 
rather pay overtime, the overtime 
revenue which goes into the Reserve 
Fund is paid out in wages to those 
who are on the Government ‘“‘made 
work” rolls. If business is good he 
will probably pay some overtime. 
But he will adjust his hours as soon 
as possible. 

2. If work was distributed and the 
man who formerly got $40 were now 
to get paid only $36 (36 hours @ 
$1.00), we would have a mere share- 
the-work program and would have no 
increase in purchasing power to push 
production back to its former level, 
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or higher. To remedy this situation, 
the plan provides that whenever the 
monthly average is below the ten- 
year average the employee will re. 
ceive supplemental compensation paid 
from the Reserve Fund equal to one- 
half his basic hourly rate of pay for 
each hour that the monthly average 
is below the ten-year average. For 
example: 


36 hours @ $1 per hour.. $36.00 
4 hours @ s5ocper hour. _2.00 


Total compensation .. $38.00 


Although in the example the worker 
has taken a $2 cut in income, general 
purchasing power has increased in its 
relation to production. True, his in- 
come has gone down two points, but 
production time has gone down four 
points. The net result is a two-point 
increase in purchasing power. 

A vital part of the plan may here 
escape the reader if it is not called 
to his attention. This supplemental 
compensation increases the hourly rate 
of pay of the worker, but, since it 
is paid out of the Reserve Fund, it 
does not increase labor costs to the 
employer. There is no tendency to 
increase prices. The increased pur- 
chasing power provided is not de- 
stroyed by a corresponding rise in 
prices. 

The plan also contemplates that the 
increasing productive capacity of the 
country be passed on to the individual 
worker as effectively as possible. 
Thus, while the ten-year average may 
figure out as 40 hours per week, ad- 
justment will be made for trends in 
production and employment, so that 
the official “average” may be adjusted 
to say 39 hours. Thus a static condi- 
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tion would not be encouraged. With- 
out provision for progressive im- 
provement in wage conditions we 
should have economic stagnation. 

Where does the money to pay sup- 
plemental compensation come from? 
As in the plan evolved by Joseph in 
Egypt, when he foresaw a seven-year 
cycle of prosperity followed by seven 
lean years, the money will be obtained 
in good times to be paid out in bad 
times. Remember that the ten-year 
average covers both the periods when 
employment was greater than the 
average and those periods when it was 
below the average, so that there will 
be as many hours below the average 
in periods when money will be paid out 
for supplemental compensation as 
there are hours above the average 
when employers are required to pay 
double time for overtime, one-half to 
the worker and one-half to the Re- 
serve Fund. Therefore, such money 
will, over a period, equal the money 
expended in bad times. This pro- 
posal, then, provides a scientific way 
to set up reserves and provides that 
they be paid out automatically at just 
the right time. 

If the plan were started now, with 
business activity at a low point, ob- 
viously the monthly average would 
be below the ten-year average, so that 
all workers would receive supple- 
mental compensation immediately. 
This money would have to be provided 
by the United States Government as 
aloan to the Reserve Fund and would 
take the place of the billions of dollars 
now being expended on public relief 
and other necessary Government work 
in order to meet the present serious 
situation. It would be paid back, how- 
ever, not out of future taxes such as 
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we know them today, but out of the 
premiums paid into the Reserve Fund 
later on when business returned to 
normal and employment rose above 
the ten-year average. 

The plan can be put into effect by 
Federal legislation providing for a 
National Employment Reserve Cor- 
poration, which would (1) pay sup- 
plemental compensation to all work- 
ers, (2) employ on “made work” all 
unable to find work elsewhere, (3) 
provide for the levying of the over- 
time premiums. 

Two goals in the country’s desire 
for more abundant life are the main 
objectives in this plan: 


1. Every person willing to work 
would be given the opportunity to sup- 
port himself and his family on a de- 
cent ‘self-respecting basis by his own 
work. 

2. The level of production would 
be sustained at a high level to provide 
a high standard of living for all the 
people. 


Permanent security for the worker 
would result from application of this 


plan. Every good worker would 
always be able to get a good job at 
good pay.’ Any worker unable to find 
“normal” employment could apply 
to a local government employment 
office and would be given work on a 
government project. 

Confidence on the part of the em- 
ployer would be sustained. The gen- 
eral market for goods would always 
be sufficient to keep his plant going. 
Any tendency toward a depression 
would immediately be corrected. 
While the provisions of the plan for 
distributing purchasing power would 
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work in favor of wage earners, it 
would not be at the expense of the 
employer. Industry cannot make 
profits unless it can sell its goods. The 
Wage earner is industry’s biggest 
market. His purchasing power must 
be sustained at a high level, an increas- 
ingly higher level, if industry is to 
progress. 

This plan is not intended as a 
panacea for all our economic, social 
and political troubles. It is essentially 
a safety device for our economic ma- 
chine in case of a downward plunge, 
no matter what brings the downward 
plunge. 

This plan is not to be confused with 
unemployment insurance or any sim- 
ilar form of the dole. The welfare 
pattern in general and unemployment 
insurance in particular are incompat- 
ible with American traditions in that 
they accept an unequal condition as 


people formerly accepted the plague, 
and attempt to adjust our people to 
that unequal condition by mitigating 


some of its rigors. The American 
way should be to face the situation 
squarely, correct the unequal condi- 
tion, and then permit our people to 
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stand on their own feet and handle 
their own problems instead of becom- 
ing semi-dependents by accepting doles 
under various disguises. Applying 
reverse English, I propose employ- 
ment insurance rather than unem- 
ployment insurance. There is a vast 
difference. 

America at its best and in its most 
prosperous eras is so far ahead of 
most of the other countries in its 
treatment of labor that it seems 
pathetic for us to be borrowing their 
so-called unemployment insurance and 
other forms of the dole in this our 
hour of need. The United States has 
an opportunity now to show the way 
to increasing individual and national 
prosperity by a sound and scientific 
approach to the problem of distribut- 
ing purchasing power. 

Changes in details have been made 
since the plan was first presented; 
other changes may be found desirable. 
But the basic idea has met with gen- 
eral agreement—the permanent elim- 
ination of unemployment and the 
sustaining of consumption at a level 
adequate to maintain a consistently 
high rate of production. 


LINES FOR THE HOUR 


If what we fought for seems not worth the fighting, 
And if to win seems in the end to fail, 

Know that the vision lives beyond all blighting 
And every struggle rends another veil. 


The tired hack, the cynic politician, 
Can dim but cannot make us lose the goal, 
Time moves with measured step upon her mission, 
Knowing the slow mutations of the soul. 


HAMILTON FisH ARMSTRONG. 





THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


tions Board, which was created 

to take the place of the former 
National Labor Board, has now been 
functioning since July 9, 1934. It 
inherited some hundred unfinished 
cases when the National Labor Board 
went out of existence. The Board has 
been acting as rapidly as possible to 
get those cases taken care of. So far, 
it is primarily upon these old cases 
that the Board has acted. The de- 
cisions made contain principles and 
several statements of policy which are 
of vital importance to all unions and 
union members. 

The first feature noticeable in the 
decisions of the new National Labor 
Relations Board is their forcefulness 
and directness. In the decisions so 
far rendered by the new Board, there 
is no possibility of misunderstanding 
or of misinterpretation. 

One clear cut and important prin- 
ciple which seems definitely estab- 
lished in these decisions is that when 
the Board is convinced that employees 
have been discharged for union activi- 
ties, the employer is responsible for 
their immediate reinstatement. Every 
decision the Board has made so far, 
ordering the reinstatement of dis- 
charged employees, has fixed the date 
within which such reinstatement must 
take place. Of great importance, not 
only to the men and women con- 
cerned, but also to the unions, is the 
fact that this time limit has in every 
case been short enough not to place 
great hardship on the employees and 
the union, through delay. If the em- 
ployees named in the order are not 
reinstated within the given time, the 


Ts new National Labor Rela- 


employers concerned will be imme- 
diately cited to the Compliance Divi- 
sion of NRA for removal of the Blue 
Eagle and to the Department of Jus- 
tice for further action. 

In the matter of the Wheeler Ship- 
yard, Inc., and Boat Builders and Ship 
Builders, Local No. 309, for example, 
a decision was rendered on July 31, 
stating that unless the three em- 
ployees concerned were, within seven 
days from the date of the decision, 
reinstated “in their former positions 
with the same seniority and other 
rights as previously enjoyed, the case 
will be referred to the enforcement 
agencies of the government for ap- 
propriate action.” In addition, in 
this case, the Board recommended 
that all employees hired since the 
strike of May 29 in the company 
should be the first laid off when lay- 
offs occur; that all of the strikers 
should be placed on a preferential 
list to be reemployed as work in- 
creases in the order of their depart- 
mental seniority; that the company 
file a copy of such preferential list 
with the New York Regional Labor 
Board within ten days from the date 
of the decision. In addition, the 
Board recommended that overtime 
work, except in emergencies, should 
not be permitted while any of the 
strikers are unemployed. 

On July 31, the Board made an- 
other decision to the effect that the 
C. F. Smith Company, operating a 
chain of grocery stores in Detroit, 
Michigan, would be cited to govern- 
mental enforcement agencies on Au- 
gust 8 unless before that time they 
had offered immediate reinstatement 
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to the discharged employees who were 
concerned in the case. 

These are only examples of the 
way in which the Board has put very 
definite limitation upon the time given 
to employers in which to make resti- 
tution to employees for discharge in 
violation of Section 7 (a). Other de- 
cisions of exactly the same nature 
were rendered in the case of the 
Foster Knitting Company of Burling- 
ton, N. C., and members of the Bur- 
lington local of the American Fed- 
eration of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
workers; that of Ira Wilson and Sons 
Dairy Company and Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Local No. 155; 
that of the Monument Coal Company 
and Local 135 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 

An especially significant decision 
was that in which the Tamaqua Un- 
derwear Company was given ten days 
in which to reinstate 61 members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America who had been locked out 
in violation of Section 7 (a). This 
case is important also from the point 
of view of the company union. The 
Tamaqua Underwear Company at- 
tempted to enter into a “closed shop” 
agreement with the company union 
and when 61 of its employees refused 
to join the company union, they were 
locked out. This company, after the 
case had been referred to the Phila- 
delphia Regional Labor Board, held 
an election and announced that the 
majority of the employees desired to 
be represented for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining by the company 
union. Then the company notified all 
employees that they would be refused 
their jobs unless they joined the com- 
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pany union. The 61 employees con- 
cerned in the case refused to do so. 
The Board did not enter into the ques- 
tion of the legality of the closed shop, 
but decided only that the nature of 
the company union was such as to fall 
within the intent of Section 7 (a) 
which provides that no employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be 
required, as a condition of employ- 
ment, to join a company union. Be- 
cause the union in question was guided 
by employees who were in an execu- 
tive or supervisory capacity; because 
the employer fostered the growth of 
the union “with considerable enthu- 
siasm” by advising his employees to 
affiliate therewith, and by permitting 
it to use the plant for meetings and 
his office equipment for certain 
“typing,” the decision of the Board 
in this case was that: 


“Unless within ten days from the 
date of this decision the company has 
notified this Board that it has offered 
the aforesaid employees immediate 
reinstatement in their former posi- 
tions with the same rights as previ- 
ously enjoyed, the case will be referred 
to the Compliance Division of the 
National Recovery Administration 
and to other agencies of the Govern- 
ment for appropriate action.” 


This decision is certainly one to which 
unions will refer again and again. 
The policy of forcing employees to 
join company unions as a condition of 
employment has been one of the most 
commonly used methods of prevent- 
ing the development of bona fide 
unions. : 

Another case which will certainly 
prove a precedent for future decisions 


is that of the Edward F. Caldwell 
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Company of New York, and Light- 
ing Equipment Workers Union No. 
19427. The union submitted to the 
company a proposed collective agree- 
ment and asked the company to nego- 
tiate with it on the terms of that agree- 
ment. Beginning on the same day on 
which the union submitted its agree- 
ment, the company called every em- 
ployee to the office; one by one, and 
demanded that each one sign an in- 
dividual contract. A majority of the 
employees signed the individual con- 
tracts in order to keep their jobs. The 
union claimed that the efforts of the 
company to secure individual con- 
tracts were evidence of the company’s 
unwillingness to bargain collectively. 
In its finding of fact, the National 
Labor Relations Board said that “the 
circulation of the individual contracts 
by the Edward F. Caldwell Company 
constituted a violation of the right of 


its employees to be free from the in- 
terference of the employer in their 
concerted activities for the purpose 


of collective bargaining.” The de- 
cision of the Board was that: 


1. The company should immedi- 
ately offer reinstatement, to their for- 
mer positions, to all employees who 
struck on May 28 who are not now 
working for the company, discharg- 
ing if necessary all employees hired 
since the strike, and terminating, ac- 
cording to their terms, such individual 
contracts as may be necessary to bring 
about this result. All reinstatements 
should be made within five days from 
the date of this decision, except in the 
case of those employees who can only 
be reinstated by discharging others 
now under contract, and in such cases 
the reinstatements should be made by 
terminating such contracts, and in any 
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event within thirty-five days from the 
date of this decision. 

2. The company should proceed to 
bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of its employees. Should 
any question arise as to the authority 
of Lighting Equipment Workers 
Local No. 19427 to represent the 
employees, an election will be con- 
ducted by this Board, or its agents, 
to determine the identity of their 
representative or representatives. 


That portion of this decision which 
provides that employees hired since 
the strike shall be discharged if neces- 
sary in order to reinstate striking em- 
ployees, is exceedingly important. It 
has been the contention of company 
after company, in practically every 
case which has come before this 
Board and the former National 
Labor Board, that employees hired 
as strikebreakers or to take the place 
of employees unjustly and illegally 
discharged should not be discharged 
in order to make places for former 
employees. This has meant that com- 
panies have continued to employ 
strikebreakers, while striking em- 
ployees have waited for reinstate- 
ment, even after decisions of the 
Board, until new jobs opened up 
through increase in business. If the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
through its decisions, determines that 
the striker has first right to the job, 
this will represent real progress 
toward job security. 

The Board is making every effort 
to render decisions with as little delay 
as possible. Delay has so far been 
one of the most serious handicaps of 
the unions in their attempt to settle 
difficulties through Boards set up by 
the government. In its decision in the 
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matter of the Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees, Division 1022, and the 
Chicago Motor Coach Company, the 
Board stated that: “This Board will 
not be used as an instrument for de- 
stroying by delay the rights which it 
was created to protect.” This is one 
of the most promising statements 
either the National Labor Relations 
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Board or the former National Labor 
Board has ever made. 

If the unions secure the prompt, 
definite action which the decisions of 
the Board promise, there is every 
hope that real progress in collective 
bargaining will be brought about by 
the new National Labor Relations 
Board. 


RETRIBUTION 


The angels of the Lord stand poised, in grim and terrible array: 
Against the sun their legions blot out the light of day. 

Their eyes are burning embers, and their wings are stirred with scorn, 
As they turn to the ancient fray begun before man’s race was born. 


Up from the earth are wafted reek of slums and of sweat, 

Stench of poison gases: and the end not yet—not yet. 

For the callous and the crafty have garnered blood and gold; 
Blood of their brothers slaughtered; price of their brothers sold. 


And Hunger, the latest specter, child of the loud machine 

That crushes soul and body, waits ravenous and lean. 

The poor man’s board is empty: the boards of rich men groan; 
And he who pleads receives not bread, but a serpent or a stone. 


But the angels of the Lord are waiting, in grim and terrible array; 

Their brows are stern with judgment, and their swords flash keen and gray; 
Their lives are living embers, and their wings are stirred with scorn, 

As they fight for the God of justice, in a cattle-shelter born. 


ELEANOR DOWNING. 





THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Epwin A. KRAUTHOFF 


quite mercurial. Reforms often 

travel a rocky road or land in 
air pockets. When first broached, 
they are not immediately accepted, a 
period of repose ensues. Then the 
procession starts. Presently a halt 
occurs, and the cause seems lost. But 
some brave souls persevere. The 
battle-cry is again sounded, the charge 
resumed, and soon the enemy is in 
full retreat, and the battle is won. 
So with our effort to regulate child 
labor. 

The Congress of the United States 
of America June 3, 1924, submitted to 
the several states of the Union, for 
their ratification, an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to 
the effect, “The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate or prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.” 

The people of this country are nat- 
urally desirous of improving condi- 
tions but have not yet fully learned 
the meaning of the injunction, “Be not 
weary in well-doing.” They have not 
yet acquired the art of following the 
ball through, except sporadically. 

After being active in 1924, 1925 
and 1927, the cause of the amendment 
slumbered until 1931, when Colorado 
gave to it the accolade of ratification. 
Nineteen hundred thirty-three was 
flood tide of accomplishment, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and West 
Virginia coming across in that year. 


T i American temperament is 
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At the present writing, the legisla- 
tive bodies of twenty states have rati- 
fied the amendment. Arkansas heads 
the roll of honor of the ratifying 
states (1924). Then came Arizona 
(1925), California (1925), Wiscon- 
sin (1925), and Montana (1927). 

When submitted by Congress, no 
period of time was fixed in the child 
labor amendment for the action of the 
several states thereon. In Dillon v. 
Glos, 256 U. S. 368, the validity of 
the Eighteenth Amendment was chal- 
lenged because of the provision in that 
amendment making it invalid if not 
adopted within seven years. The 
Court held that an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution must be ratified 
within a reasonable time after its sub- 
mission, but did not undertake to fix 
what constituted such reasonable time. 
So the question whether an amend- 
ment submitted in 1924 can be ratified 
after 1934 is an open one in the 
science of jurisprudence. On the one 
hand, it may be contended that inas- 
much as the statement in Dillon v. 
Glos as to the necessity of an amend- 
ment being ratified within a reasonable 
time was unnecessary to the decision 
of the case (for Congress had fixed a 
time and the limitations of Congress 
had been observed) , that the case cited 
is no authority for the proposition 
cited, while on the other hand, it may 
be agreed by analogy that inasmuch 
as a seven years’ limitation had been 
inserted in the Eighteenth, Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Amendments, such 
period of time becomes a standard of 
reasonableness and, that period hav- 
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ing elapsed, the proposed child labor 
amendment can not be adopted. All 
this will be a question for the court 
to decide when the amendment is 
adopted. 

In nine states (Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Ne- 
braska), the amendment was ratified 
by one branch of the general assembly, 
and either rejected or not acted on by 
the other. 

In four states (Idaho, Louisiana, 
Virginia and Kentucky) adverse ac- 
tion has been taken in one branch of 
the legislative assembly without action 
in the other. 

In twelve states (Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee and Vermont), both 
houses have rejected the amendment. 

In three of the states (Alabama, 
Rhode Island and New York), the 
subject has not been acted on by the 
legislative body. 

But a state having once rejected an 
amendment to the Constitution, never- 
theless may thereafter ratify it. 

The right of a state to repeal a 
ratification theretofore made has 
never been decided, such a question 
having never arisen. 


Why the Amendment? 


To understand the need of the 
amendment, we must remember that 
there is a big difference between Con- 
gress and the legislature of a state. 

On the one hand, Congress may 
only do that which the Constitution 
says it may do. The Supreme Court 
has decided that this means that if the 
Constitution has specifically granted 


to Congress the power to do a par- 
ticular thing, the power so granted in- 
cludes the power to do anything nec- 
essary to make possible that particu- 
lar thing. For example, Congress 
has no express power to establish 
banks. But inasmuch as the establish- 
ment of banks is a necessary incident 
to our existence as a nation, the Su- 
preme Court has decided that Con- 
gress has the implied power to estab- 
lish a bank. 

A state legislature, on the other 
hand, may do anything which the con- 
stitution of the state in which it sits 
does not forbid it to do. 

The Federal Constitution in its 
present form does not give to Con- 
gress the power to pass a child labor 
law, nor is such power a necessary in- 
cident to any power expressly granted. 
Hence Congress does not now possess 
that power. 

But inasmuch as state legislatures 
may do that which by their constitu- 
tion they are not forbidden to do, and 
inasmuch as no state constitution for- 
bids the passage of a child labor law, 
state legislatures do possess that 
power. 

Why should the power thus pos- 
sessed by state legislatures be vested 
in Congress? 

The necessity for the proposed 
amendment grows out of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. An understanding of 
that clause is aided by studying the 
circumstances in which our Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The thirteen original states which 
thereafter became the Federal Union 
were as separate and distinct prior to 
1789, in their governmental relations 
except, as presently stated, as are the 
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countries of France and Germany. 
These several states were more or 
less loosely tied by the Articles of Con- 
federation. These Articles did not 
give the general government any 
power with respect to interstate com- 
merce. Hence each state, before the 
Constitution was adopted, had the 
right to keep out of its borders the 
product of any other state for any 
reason that it deemed sufficient. The 
local jealousies prevailing among the 
several states caused many of them to 
erect trade barriers. The Common- 
wealth of Virginia, in order to make 
commerce among the several states 
free so far as state control was con- 
cerned, asked these sovereignties to 
attend a conference on that subject to 
be held at Philadelphia. This invita- 
tion was accepted. The conference 
assembled and became the constitu- 
tional convention of the United States 
of America. 

That Constitution is so called be- 
cause it is the tie that binds our coun- 
try into one composite whole, that 
which constitutes our nation. 

The Constitution gives Congress 
power to regulate commerce among 
the several states. Hence, a state 
can not regulate the subject just men- 
tioned. Any person in the absence of 
an act of Congress to the contrary, 
has the right to ship anything he 
pleases from one state to another and 
the state into or out of or through 
which the article is shipped can not 
interfere with the movement of goods 
in interstate commerce. The state- 
ment just made also applies to the free 
and unrestricted travel of persons. A 
state may not exclude from its confines 
travelers from another state. 

What is the result of all this as 
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applied to child labor? Business com- 
munities in many of our adjoining 
states, for all practical purposes, have 
become an industrial unit. Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, for example, are separated by the 
center line of a street. Chicago, II- 
linois, and East Chicago, Indiana, are 
in the same similar situation. Many 
other places in our country answer to 
the same description. 

A man proposing to erect a factory 
investigates the several localities as to 
that important item in business, the 
employment of child labor. He then 
pursues the line of least resistance and 
establishes his factory wherever such 
labor may be most cheaply and ad- 
vantageously employed. Then under 
the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution, he ships the goods so 
made into any state which he desires 
to use as a market. And children go 
across a state line from a state which 
regulates their hours of labor or has a 
compulsory school law, to a state 
which is more liberal in its laws on 
that subject. 

A person from Massachusetts, for 
example, may go to North Carolina, 
build a cotton mill, employ child labor 
in North Carolina of an age not per- 
mitted in Massachusetts, and ship his 
manufactured product into Massachu- 
setts. 

And in this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that notwithstanding the 
disadvantage accruing to Massachu- 
setts by the present state of the law, 
that Commonwealth has rejected the 
amendment. 

The Congress therefore should 
have the power to regulate child labor 
so that the several states in our coun- 
try be put on an equality in industry 
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so far as the employment of child 
labor is concerned and each be given 
a fair deal in that particular. 


First Trial 


Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 
251, is the leading child-labor case in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Congress attempted to pass 
a law prohibiting the transportation 
in interstate commerce of goods made 
at a factory in which, within thirty 
days prior to their removal therefrom, 
children had been employed in viola- 
tion of the restrictions set up in the 
laws. 

Dagenhart, a father, on behalf of 
himself and of his two sons, one under 
the age of fourteen years and the 
other between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years, employees in a cot- 
ton mill, challenged the validity of the 
law. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held the law to be in- 
valid. The decision was based upon 
the ground that inasmuch as “goods 
shipped are of themselves harmless,” 
Congress did not have the power to 
forbid the shipping of the goods. 

Four judges (Holmes, McKenna, 
Brandeis and Clarke), dissented. 
Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out that 
in the absence of a constitution and a 
Congress, one state could not without 
the consent of a neighboring state 
ship goods of any kind into that state, 
and that inasmuch as there is a con- 
stitution and such right of interstate 
shipment comes from it, therefore 
Congress has the power to regulate 
all the details of such commerce, in- 
cluding the origin of the goods 
shipped, and is not limited to the 
means of transportation. 
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Parents’ Rights Limited by States’ 
Authority 


The objection to the proposed 
amendment, made by men eminent in 
the religious and educational world, is 
based on this ground: It is claimed 
that the amendment, if adopted, 
would take from the parents of the 
child a privilege they now enjoy, and 
vest that privilege in Congress. But 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for this argument proceeds 
from a misconception of the existing 
state of the law. 

The proposed amendment simply 
transfers to Congress a right now 
exercised by state legislatures and 
does not take from the parents of a 
child any right they now possess. For 
the amendment relates only to the 
regulation of the labor of children, 
and in every state of the Union, the 
legislature now has the power to make 
such regulation. 

The majority opinion of the Court 
in the Hammer-Dagenhart case used 
this language: “That there should be 
limitations upon the right to employ 
children in mines and factories in the 
interest of their own and the public 
welfare all will admit. That such 
employment is generally deemed to 
require regulation is shown by the fact 
that the brief of counsel states that 
every state in the Union has a law 
upon the subject, limiting the right to 
thus employ children.” The courts 
have also decided that ‘“* * * the 
legislature under its police power 
could fix an age limit below which boys 
should not be employed.” 

‘(Lenahan v. Pittston Coal Mining 
Co., 218 Pa. 311); and that: “It is 
competent for the state to forbid the 
employment of children in certain 
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callings merely because it believes 
such prohibition to be for their best 
ae F 

(State v. Shorey, 48 Ore. 396.) 
The oracle of the law, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said: 

“Tt cannot be doubted that the state 
was entitled to prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons of tender years in 
dangerous occupations.” Sturges & 
Burn v. Beauchamp, 231 U. S. 320, 
325. 

Children are frequently prohibited 
from working on machinery specified 
as dangerous and if under the age fixed 
by law, may not drive a motor vehicle. 
Children under twenty-one years of 
age are generally regarded in the law 
as minors. 

The legal authorities on the subject 
agree on these propositions: 

(1) The legal rights of parents 
with respect to their children grow 
out of their duties in regard to them. 
Parents having brought children into 
the world, the law imposes on the par- 
ents the duty of their education and 
support. That duty requires for its 
discharge the custody of the child and 
the receipt of their earnings. But, as 
stated, this right to custody and to 
earnings springs from the duty to sup- 
port, and when that duty is not dis- 
charged, the resultant right ceases to 
exist. Thus the legal rights of par- 
ents with respect to their children are 
not absolute, but are subject to rea- 
sonable restrictions at the hands of 
. State legislatures. 

(2) A parent under existing law 
may not exercise his authority over a 
child in such manner as to interfere 
unjustly with its welfare. 

The chastisement which a parent 
may inflict upon a child for the punish- 
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ment of its faults or its disobedience 
and the enforcement of parental au- 
thority must be reasonable and mod- 
erate. Incase this right is abused, the 
parent is amenable to the criminal law. 

(3) The right of a parent to access 
to a child not in his custody may be 
denied by a court where such access 
would be detrimental to the child. 

(4) A minor, generally speaking, 
is to be brought up in the religion of 
the father. But a court may order a 
departure from this rule if such action 
be necessary to the welfare of the 
child, for the right of a father to have 
his children educated in his own re- 
ligion may be forfeited by irreligious 
orimmoral conduct. In such case, the 
court will consider only the happiness 
and benefit of the child. 

(5) As to the rights of the state 
with respect to its children: The state 
has an interest in the welfare of chil- 
dren and the right to protect them. 
Their primary control and custody is 
with the government, the state stand- 
ing in the relation of the father of its 
children. 

(6) The right of a parent to the 
custody of a child is not absolute, but 
is subject to judicial control when the 
safety or interest of the state demands 
it, and must yield where the real and 
permanent interest of the state de- 
mands a different disposition. 


Children Wards of State 


The law books are full of instances 
where children are regarded as con- 
stituting a class of their own and sub- 
ject to special rules. 

The extent to which the legislative 
control of children supersedes the pa- 
rental control is exemplified by the 
compulsory education law which is in 
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force in varied form in nearly all of 
the states of the Union. By virtue of 
these statutes, parents are told by law 
when and in what circumstances their 
children must go to school. Of 
course, when a child is at school, it 
cannot be at work. Therefore these 
practically universal school laws de- 
prive parents of their so-called right 
to the labor of the child. 

The fact that parental control of 
children is not always coincident with 
the years of their minority is also es- 
tablished by the laws of many states 
recognizing the validity of marriages 
known as common law marriages 
whereby children are married by a 
mutual agreement to become husband 
and wife, followed by co-habitation 
and a holding out to the world as 
such, all without the consent of their 
parents and by the fact that in states 
where licenses and ceremonies are 
required to make marriages legal. 
Minors may become married after ob- 
taining a certain age without regard 
to the desires of their parents. In 
many states, minors may not enter 
into agreements of arbitration, nor as 
a general rule may children be adopted 
without the approval of a court. In 
some circumstances, a child may be 
adopted without the consent of the 
parents. Upon such adoption of a 
child, all legal relationship and all 
rights and duties between such child 
and its natural parents ceases. State 
homes for children have been estab- 
lished in several states. Children 
whom a juvenile court may find to 
come within the law may be committed 
to the home. Juvenile courts are es- 
tablished in many states for children 
defined as “neglected” or “delin- 
quent.” Children found answering to 


this description may be taken charge 
of by the court without the consent of 
their parents and provision made for 
their welfare. These laws are held 
valid on the ground that the right of 
parental control remains subject to the 
legislative power. Minors, as a rule, 
may not make a binding contract ex- 
cept for necessaries. 

As showing that minors are now 
liable to disabilities of a peculiar na- 
ture, as a rule, a minor has no capacity 
to appoint an agent, can not be bound 
by way of estoppel, can not make a 
binding deed, is not bound by statutes 
of limitations, is not liable for his mis- 
representations, may not recover for 
loss of earnings during minority and 
can not vote at or be an officer of an 
election. 

And as demonstrating that a minor 
has rights of a peculiar nature, he is 
entitled in many states to homestead 
rights in the property of a deceased 
father, and may sue in certain contin- 
gencies for damages caused by the 
death of a parent through the wrong- 
ful act of another; a man or a woman 
abandoning a child is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor; and many legislatures and 
some courts have the power to declare 
minors to be of age and thus end pa- 
rental authority. 

A state may prohibit a minor from 
playing pool in a public pool hall and 
may prohibit the sale of pools on horse 
races, intoxicating liquors or cigarettes 
to minors. 


In re Vasko, 263 N. Y. Supp. 552, . 


Supreme Court of New York, Second 
Appellate Division, upheld as valid a 
statute authorizing a court to order 
necessary medical or surgical treat- 
ment of neglected children. The 
Court said: 
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“Children come into the world help- 
less, subject to all the ills to which flesh 
isheir. They are entitled to the bene- 
fit of all laws made for their protec- 
tion—whether affecting their prop- 
erty, their personal rights or their 
persons—by the legislature, the sov- 
ereign power of the state.” 


Special Legal Protection for Minors 


From the earliest time all minors 
have been regarded as entitled to 
the especial protection of the state. 
Courts have power to take the cus- 
tody of children from their parents 
when they show themselves unfit to 
have such custody, and where the 
children are treated with cruelty or 
exposed to immoral or debasing con- 
ditions. 

In determining the custody of a 
child, the welfare of the child is the 
controlling consideration to which all 
questions of right are entirely sub- 
ordinated. 

Courts have frequently decided that 
children are regarded as wards of the 
state and subject to its control. 

A leading authority in the law has 
declared that to children, “the state 
stands in the position of parens patriae 
(father of his country) , and may exer- 
cise unlimited supervision and control 
over their contracts, occupation and 
conduct, and the liberty and right of 
those who assume to deal with them.” 
(14 Ruling Case Law, p. 276.) 

Children are regarded by legisla- 
tion “as wards to be aided, encour- 
aged and educated,” and the power of 
courts of equity to place children 
under guardianship has been exercised 
from time immemorial. 

In Missouri, if it is necessary to 
bring a legal action by a minor, the 
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action may be instituted in the name 
of the minor by a person known as 
“the next friend” of the minor. Ifa 
minor is sued, the case is defended in 
the name of the minor by a guardian. 
If the minor is under fourteen years 
of age, and is a plaintiff, the clerk of 
the court appoints the next friend of 
the minor. If the minor is under 
fourteen years of age and is a defend- 
ant, the court appoints the guardian. 
In either case, neither the minor nor 
his parents control the selection of the 
next friend or of the guardian. If 
the minor is over fourteen years of 
age, he may select, with the approval 
of the court, his next friend or his 
guardian, as the case may be, and the 
parents have nothing to say about 
that. So that a minor can through a 
next friend or a guardian conduct liti- 
gation without his parents having any- 
thing to do with the control thereof. 

As a rule, if a minor owns an estate 
not derived from his parent, the par- 
ent is compelled to give bond for the 
proper administration of the estate of 
his child. In certain circumstances, a 
parent may be removed as the curator 
of the estate of his own child and a 
minor, in many states, upon attaining 
a specified age, may select a guardian 
of his person, as distinguished from a 
guardian appointed to defend a case 
against the minor, even though such 
guardian be of a religious faith other 
than that of his parents. 


Parents’ Right Derived from Law 


In many states, the curator of a 
minor, who need not be a parent of 
the minor, has power to take charge 
of the estate of the minor, and under 
the order of the court to use the estate 
of the minor for his support and edu- 
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cation. For that purpose, the realty 
of the estate can be sold, or leased, or 
mortgaged. 

The curator may invest money be- 
longing to a minor in real estate or 
personal property. The money be- 
longing to the minor may be loaned 
out by the curator. 

So it is possible in many states for 
the property of a minor to be adminis- 
tered by a court without the parents 
having anything to do with it. Juve- 
nile courts are empowered in some 
states to appoint a society which is 
organized to care for children, as the 
guardian of any child whose parents 
the court may find are incompetent or 
unfit for the duties of guardianship. 
A guardian so appointed has the right 
to the custody of such child although 
both parents of the child are living 
for the period fixed by law, at the ex- 
piration of which time the child be- 
comes entitled to choose another guar- 
dian subject to the approval of the 
court. 

Thus it will be seen that in the pres- 
ent state of the law, minors are not 
possessed of the liberty of those who 
have attained their majority, nor do 
parents have the absolute control of 
their children. 

Primarily at birth parents and chil- 
dren become separate and distinct 
physical entities. Each are persons 
within the meaning of the law, with 
individual rights and duties. What- 
ever legal right a parent has with re- 
spect to his child is derived from the 
law. The law which gives the right 
has the power to regulate the terms 
of its gift. 

So those who fear that under the 
amendment, if adopted, Congress may 
take over the exercise of the legal 


rights of parents with respect to their 
children, are reckoning without their 
host, for such rights are now subject 
to the legislative power of the state in 
which such parents reside. 


People—Not Government—Are 
Sovereign 


The reason why such power should 
be vested in Congress has already 
been herein explained, and if we are 
to end the practice of shipping goods 
produced by child labor into states 
where child labor is prohibited, the 
proposed amendment should be 
adopted. ‘The consideration of the 
adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America usually brings in its train a 
discussion of the states’ rights doc- 
trine. This doctrine is veritably “a 
spring of woes unnumbered,” the hid- 
den reef on which the destinies of our 
nation have been at times almost 
wrecked. 

The fallacy of the states’ rights doc- 
trine must be met by the understand- 
ing that the right of government is not 
vested as an original proposition 
either in the states or the nation, but 
directly in the people of the United 
States of America. The states con- 
sist of people. The people, not the 
states, ordained the Constitution. 
States as such are mental concepts 
through which in part the people ex- 
press their will. The people also in 


. part express their will through Con- 


gress. The people are ambidextrous. 
They have two hands, a federal and 
a state manual of activity. They may 
use either at will. The whole ques- 
tion is one of expediency and efficiency. 
The states may be used by the people 
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as a form of government whenever 
that form seems most available. 

Conversely, they may do likewise 
as a nation. 

Many people who desired to drink 
preached the doctrine of states’ rights 
as to intoxicating liquors, but because 
they did not wish to have the subject 
regulated at all and thought it would 
be easier to accomplish their desire if 
the federal government was disabled 
from acting with respect thereto. The 
same state of thought exists with re- 
spect to the child labor amendment. 
Many opposed to any regulation at 
all upon that subject invoke the states’ 
rights doctrine as a reason why the 
child labor amendment should not be 
adopted, when really their objection is 
to any regulation, whether state or 
national, of child labor. 

So that the people at any time may 
transfer at will from the states to the 
nation, or vice versa, the exercise of 
any governmental power as they may 
deem such action spells expediency and 
eficiency. The will of the people thus 
expressed is superior to the so-called 
rights of the states or the nation. 


Government Follows Social Change 


The fear is often voiced that our 
government is becoming centralized to 
such an extent as to be dangerous to 
our welfare asa nation. Government 
is becoming centralized. But why? 
Because our life as a nation is evidenc- 
ing the same process. Early in the 
history of mankind, “the whole earth 
was of one language and of one 
speech” (Gen. 11:1) and the constant 
effort of the human race is to prove 
the solidarity of mankind and to an- 
swer the divine appeal, “That they 
may be one” (John 17:11). 


Our business life is becoming more 
and more centralized. Take our or- 
ganizations, such as chambers of 
commerce, service clubs, churches and 
fraternal organizations; none of them 
locally live to themselves alone, but all 
are forms of a central operative force 
manifesting itself in varied forms of 
activity. Originally people believed 
in the life of families, of tribes and 
of clans. Then life began to express 
itself in the form of communities, of 
countries and of nations. The early 
immigrants to America established 
colonies. These colonies became 
states. The people formed a nation 
and the existence of the states for 
many governmental purposes merged 
in the Union. Our literary activities, 
everything that comprises life and 
living, are becoming more and more 
centralized, and our government is 
not immune from this process. 

When it is recalled that the Con- 
stitution gives Congress the power to 
declare war and as a result, to take the 
lives of our sons and the devotion of 
our daughters, to borrow money in an 
unlimited amount on the credit of the 
United States, in short, to regulate all 
of our interstate and national affairs 
to the fullest extent, and as an incident 
to such regulation, to bring whenever 
necessary our local affairs within the 
sphere of its influence, it should follow 
as a logical result that we may trust 
Congress to regulate the labor of 
children. 

Congress is composed of members 
elected by the people. Every two 
years, every Representative and at 
least one-third of the Senators are 
elected by the people. The voters are 
thus enabled to pass judgment on the 
laws enacted by Congress. If a Con- 
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gress should pass a law not responsive 
to the popular will, at the next gen- 
eral election Representatives could be 
elected who would refuse to vote an 
appropriation to make the law effec- 
tive and hence the law would cease to 
operate. 

But in these days of letters and tele- 
grams to Members of Congress, of 
personal interviews by constituents, of 
mass petitions and remonstrances, of 
primaries and elections, Members of 
Congress can be safely trusted not to 
run contrary to the desires of their 
constituents. Indeed the complaint is 
that Representatives and Senators, in- 
stead of being arbitrary and “high- 
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hat,” are too subservient to the pop- 
ular will and too willing to do what is 
asked of them by those who vote at 
the election. 

As a practical proposition, legisla- 
tion lags behind instead of being in 
advance of the popular demand there- 
for. The enactment of legislation not 
demanded by public opinion is as a 
rule an impossible accomplishment. 
Whenever a bill is presented to a legis- 
lative assembly, the natural reaction is 
to put the question, who is asking for 
this? So it may be safely predicted 
that no bill will be passed under the 
proposed child labor amendment of 
which the people do not approve. 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


He stood in the air 


And looked at me, 
I could scarcely bear 


His scrutiny, 


A burnished blur 
In a static whirr, 
A perfectly new identity. 


His beady glance 


Was the briefest glare, 
But the circumstance 


Made me aware, 


That a humming bird 
Without a word, 
Questioned my very existence there! 


MarTHA BANNING THOMAS, 
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federal labor unions show that 

definite progress is being made 
throughout the country in the estab- 
lishment of collective bargaining. 
There are cases where our recently 
formed unions have not yet developed 
the strength which is so essential to 
collective bargaining, but in general 
our different unions are developing a 
relationship whereby they may meet 
with their employers for the purpose 
of settling any existing grievances, 
and in many cases verbal agreements 
are now in effect. 

The value of regular conferences 
between management and union repre- 
sentatives should be fully recognized 
by all concerned. In this way, many 
minor grievances, which might de- 
velop into disputes of major impor- 
tance, can be taken care of in their 
early stages, and regular contacts be- 
tween the management and the union 
representatives should go far toward 
developing a relationship, which will 
mean much to the mutual welfare of 
employers and employees. 

The regional labor boards through- 
out the country are in many cases 
making possible negotiations where 
employers had refused to comply with 
the collective bargaining provision in 
Section 7 (a), and with the assistance 
of representatives from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, many of our 
unions are now negotiating signed 
agreements. 

These agreements vary in many 
respects. There must be different pro- 
visions under different situations, if 
full protection is to be given to union 
members. In general, however, a 


Tice reports this month from our 


large number of the agreements are 
built up around certain major points. 
First, provision is made whereby the 
committee will meet with management 
to take up any grievances which can not 
be settled directly with the supervisor 
of the department involved. Many 
agreements specify conferences at 
regular intervals, so that many points 
of mutual interest to management and 
workers may be discussed. Second, 
provision is made whereby any dis- 
pute which can not be settled through 
conferences with management should 
be referred to a board of arbitration, 
the decision of which is to be binding 
on both parties. Frequently both 
parties agree that there shall be no 
strike or lockout pending such arbi- 
tration. It is well to stipulate a defi- 
nite time within which decisions by 
the arbitration board must be reached, 
as a safeguard against undue de- 
lays. Third, although many agree- 
ments are to run for a period of six 
months or one year, a provision is 
frequently included which permits can- 
cellation of the agreement, or amend- 
ments, through further negotiations, 
provided that thirty days’ notice is 
given by either party. 

Through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and through the Regional 
Labor Boards, our unions are seeking 
to protect their rights under Section 
7 (a), and recent developments in 
this connection are, in many instances, 
very gratifying. Violations of code 
hour and wage provisions are being 
handled by the Compliance Division 
of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration through the state directors of 
compliance. A summary of the ad- 
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justments by State N. R.A. Directors 
is given below. 

Adjustment by State NRA Di- 
rectors of some 928 complaints during 
the two weeks’ period ended August 
4, netted 3,867 workers throughout 
the country, a total of $75,394 in back 
wages, according to a report of 
NRA’s Compliance Division. 

A similar report for the two weeks 
ended July 21 showed the restitution 
of $106,733 to 4,300 workers af- 
fected by the adjustments of 990 com- 
plaints by State Directors—bringing 
the total of restitutions made during 
the four weeks to $182,127, in 1,918 
cases satisfactorily settled by State 
Directors on the spot and without ref- 
erence to Washington. 

Individual reports of the State Di- 
rectors continue to emphasize that a 
substantial proportion of the com- 
plaints lodged with them are either 
unjustified, the work of cranks, or the 
result of workers’ misunderstanding 
of their rights under codes. Of the 
balance, the majority prove, on in- 
vestigation by the Directors, to be the 
result of employers’ misunderstand- 
ing of their obligations—complaints 
that are usually adjusted quickly when 
the requirements are explained to the 
employers. 

In cases involving alleged viola- 
tions of code maximum hours or mini- 
mum wage provisions, State Direc- 
tors are not permitted to adjust on 
any other basis than full restitution of 
back wages due the employees in- 
volved. 

The detailed report of the NRA 
Compliance Division for the last two 
weeks’ period, showing by states the 
number of cases adjusted, the number 
of employees affected and the amount 
of restitution made, follows: 


Number Number Amount 
of ofem- of resti- 
State cases ployees tution 


(1) Alabama 20 $514.24 
(2) Arizona 1 28.76 
(3) Arkansas 3 57.99 
(4) California—sS. F. 

Office 11 491.07 
(5) California—L. A. 

Office 27 807.97 
(6) Colorado 5 236.99 
(7) Connecticut 700.79 
(8) Delaware 93.99 
(9) Florida 347.85 
(10) Georgia 1,684.19 
(11) Idaho 0 
(12) Illinois 2,222.16 
(13) Indiana 670.67 
(14) Iowa 1,398.80 
(15) Kansas 994.45 
(16) Kentucky 871.98 
(17) Louisiana 1,022.95 
(18) Maine 8.00 
(19) Maryland 4,109.20 
(20) Massachusetts ... 1,597.26 
(21) Michigan 971.26 
(22) Mississippi 0 
(23) Minnesota 2,025.61 
(24) Missouri 1,962.55 
(25) Montana 1.25 
(26) Nebraska 700.59 
(27) Nevada 0 
(28) New Hampshire.. 137.09 
(29) New Jersey $45.61 
(30) New Mexico 13.40 
(31) New York 2,943.15 
(32) New York, Albany 

Office 39.90 
(33) Buffalo 1,637.51 
(34) North Carolina .. 877.73 
(35) North Dakota.... 887.61 
(36) Ohio 15,222.52 
(37) Oklahoma 1,329.83 
(38) Oregon 615.52 
(39) Pennsylvania .... 3,123.10 
(40) Pennsylvania, Pitts- 

burg Office .... 8,829.41 
(41) Rhode Island ... 161.24 
(42) South Carolina .. 713.18 
(43) South Dakota .... 66.50 
(44) Tennessee 793.63 
(45) Texas, Houston 

Office 6,704.15 
(46) Texas, Dallas 

Office 1,317.96 
(47) Utah 8.00 
(48) Vermont 0 
(49) Virginia 1,285.80 
(50) Washington 1,317.05 
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Number Number Amount 
of ofem- of resti- 
State cases ployees tution 


($1) West Virginia... 7 35 2,432.02 
(52) Wisconsin 360.77 
(53) Wyoming 0 


) 
(54) District of Colum- 


210.65 


Total, all offices....928 3,867 $75,393.93 


This report clearly shows that 
many cases of Code violations are 
being corrected through these agen- 
cies. It is therefore extremely im- 
portant that all of our unions should 
understand the procedure to be fol- 
lowed, and that full details be filed 
with the state director of compliance. 
We still have cases where union mem- 
bers are unwilling to submit their in- 
dividual cases in writing or to testify, 
because of their fear of discharge. 
The Executive Order of May 15 reads 
in part as follows: ‘No employer sub- 
ject to a code of fair competition ap- 
proved under said title shall dismiss 
or demote any employee for making 
a complaint or giving evidence with 
respect to an alleged violation of the 
provisions of any code of fair compe- 
tition approved under said title.” If 
we are to expect code compliance, 
there must be full reports of code 
violations. The summary of adjust- 
ments given above shows that in the 
two weeks period ending August 4, 
approximately 4,000 workers received 
back wages in excess of $75,000. In 
the previous two-week period a total 
in excess of $100,000 was collected. 

“Individual reports of the state 
directors continue to emphasize that 
a substantial proportion of the com- 
plaints lodged with them are either un- 
justified, the work of cranks, or the 
result of workers’ misunderstanding 
of their rights under codes.” Copies 


of approved codes, when available, 
have been sent to all of our directly 
affiliated unions, which our records 
show are involved. Any question with 
regard to these provisions should be 
taken up with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or with a representa- 
tive in the field. Official interpreta- 
tions, however, can only be assured 
by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. It is important for all to 
understand that violations of Section 
7 (a) should be reported to Regional 
Labor Boards, and violations of all 
other code provisions should be re- 
ported to State Directors of Com- 
pliance. If the members of our 
unions are thoroughly familiar with 
the provisions of the codes under 
which they are operating, and if they 
understand to what agencies com- 
plaints should be submitted, there can 
be no question of complaints which 
are “unjustified” or which are “the 
result of workers misunderstanding 
of their rights under codes.” 

It should be noted that “State di- 
rectors are not permitted to adjust 
on any other basis than full restitu- 
tion of back wages due the employees 
involved.” In many cases “full resti- 
tution” can not be determined without 
a thorough investigation by a repre- 
sentative of the State Director of 
Compliance. In Ohio more than 
$15,000 were received by 1,008 em- 
ployees. This is more than twice as 
much as was received in any other 
state. In Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, no restitu- 
tion was made to any employees. 
When 100 per cent compliance has 
been achieved throughout the country, 
all states will show a similar record, 
but under existing conditions, it is ob- 
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vious that the employees in the states 
mentioned above are not entirely 
familiar with the provisions in the 
Codes under which they are operating, 
that they have failed to file complaints 
of Code violations with their state di- 
rectors of compliance, or that the com- 
pliance offices involved have failed to 
make equitable adjustments in all cases 
where code minimum rates have been 
violated. 

As the progress for the codification 
of industry nears completion, we are 
rapidly approaching that point where 
all industrial employees are working 
under one or more codes. It is true 
that codes of fair competition estab- 
lish only minimum conditions of work. 
More favorable conditions must be 
secured through the strength of or- 
ganization and collective bargaining, 
but if codes are to bring about any 
increase in employment through 


shortening hours and any increase in 
purchasing power, through the estab- 
lishment of higher rates of pay, code 
violations must be reported to the ap- 
propriate agency, unless they can be 
adjusted through direct negotiations. 
Under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, codes of fair competi- 
tion are now in effect. Under the Ad- 
ministration, machinery has been set 
up to secure compliance with these 
codes. Workers throughout the 
country who are affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor can 
perform a real service in the improve- 
ment of working conditions, so that 
they will at least comply with code 
provisions, if there is a thorough un- 
derstanding of all codes, and of the 
procedure which should be followed 
in submitting violations to the appro- 
priate agencies. 


LUMBER WORKERS ORGANIZE 


NSWERS to the first Lumber 
Workers’ Letter have been ex- 
cellent and as a result we 

have much good news to report. 

Organizing. 

Four Lumber Workers’ Locals re- 
port that they are 90 per cent organ- 
ized or more: 

Panther, West Va., Sawmill & 
Timber Workers No. 19599 (97 per 
cent). 

White Horse, Cal., Loggers & 
Timber & Sawmill Workers, No. 
18275 (90 per cent). 

Ontario, Canada, Sawmill Work- 
ers No. 19614 (90 per cent). 

Libby, Mont., Lumber & Timber 
Workers No. 18975 (90 per cent). 


Loggers Union No. 18359, Clat- 
skanie, Oregon, reports that most of 
the men in their locality are members 
of the union. 

If your local is not in this list and 
you are 90 per cent organized, be sure 
to let us know for the next issue. 

Many locals report membership 
steadily increasing. In West Vir- 
ginia, where the Lumber Workers’ 
strike has not yet been settled, Or- 
ganizer Alt reports membership in- 
creasing in all the locals and a strong 
union spirit among the men. 

In Lewistown, Idaho, the union 
won its election over the 4 L; Local 
No. 18275 in White Horse, Cal., re- 
ports only the foremen and a few 
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others are members of 4 L. Several 
others are awaiting elections. 

On the Pacific Coast, 50 percent 
of the lumber mills have been closed 
down due to the Longshoremen’s 
strike, and unemployment has made 
progress difficult. Employment is 
picking up again now and the situa- 
tion is improving. 


Organizing Methods 


A union in West Virginia writes 
that members expected, when they 
joined, to put in $1 in initiation fee 
today and have $1 more for their 
work the next day! Many new mem- 
bers expect this kind of magic. Here 
is a chance for union education by 
oficers, older members or by using 
A. F. of L. literature. Union history 
shows that unions have built up their 
living standards step by step over a 


period of time by holding their union 
strength intact through a strong body 
of loyal members. If employers argue 
that they cannot afford higher wages, 
show them that well paid men are 


more efficient workers. In the print- 
ing industry, where unions are strong, 
workers raised their income by more 
than $600 a year or $12 a week be- 
tween 1919 and 1929; but the value 
of their product increased more than 
50 per cent. 

New members should ask them- 
selves: Do I care enough for that 
$600 ten years from now to stick to 
the union through thick and thin and 
help win it? Of course if you work 
constructively you can get a large 
part of the $600 long before the ten 
years are up, but you can’t get it the 
next day after you join—or even the 
next month. It is won step by step. 
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First, a strong union which can hold 
its strength, then conference with em- 
ployers, committees to take up dif- 
ferent problems, then an agreement 
setting standards for wages, hours 
and conditions. Further agreements, 
over a period of time can raise wages 
through union action, and improve- 
ments in the industry. 

To reach the unorganized, ex- 
plain why they need a union, and 
build up membership, most locals find 
that personal interviews are most ef- 
fective. In Local 19280 of Ona- 
laska, Washington, every member is 
trying “to bring this community up to 
100 per cent strength.” Local 18306 
of Westport, Oregon, has a committee 
responsible for building up member- 
ship; Local 19547 of Bellingham, 
Washington, is planning to “have 
dances and create a fraternal spirit 
among the loggers and sawmill work- 
ers.” Local 18359, Clatskanie, Ore- 
gon, employs a man whose special duty 
it is to reach the unorganized and get 
in touch with every new man. Open 
meetings are also important in an or- 
ganizing campaign, with speakers to 
explain why lumber workers need a 
union, how a union functions, what it 
can accomplish. 

If your union is to be strong, ac- 
tive, effective, every worker in your 
mills and camps should have a 
thorough understanding of the union 
and also should know something of 
the problems of the industry, and of 
workers’ problems in general. The 
Federation provides a number of 
leaflets and pamphlets which explain 
the trade union, the NRA agencies, 
and discuss workers’ problems in gen- 
eral. Many unions are already using 
this literature with marked success. 
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Write me for a sample set of our 
literature; read and study the Fed- 
erationist regularly; get a copy of 
the Monthly Survey of Business—you 
can have it sent each month; spread 
the information you get among your 
fellow workers. Help them to see 
that progress can be made step by 
step, that united strength is essential. 


Progress Through Organization ' 


Several unions report agreements 
with employers already signed; many 
others are preparing agreements or 
are in process of reaching an agree- 
ment. Other unions are taking up 
problems with their employers 
through committees or are working 
through the Regional Labor Boards. 
Several have already secured wage 
increases and improved working con- 
ditions. A number are meeting 
strong opposition from employers. 
Several are awaiting elections to set 
up their collective bargaining. 

The shingle industry, Pacific Coast, 
reports that all mills pay the same 
wages and work the same hours, and 
that many employers are already giv- 
ing the check off and using the union 
label. There are 13 shingle weavers’ 
locals in the United States and one 
in Canada. 

From the Northwest come the fol- 
lowing reports, quoted from letters: 

We hold conferences with the com- 
pany through our industrial labor 
board which is a branch of the re- 


1 Owing to the confidential nature 
of information submitted under this 
head, identity of unions will not be 
revealed without consent of the local 
concerned. 
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gional labor board. This board was 
elected 100 per cent union members 
by 90 per cent of the employees. We 
have made progress in wages where 
desired and have had men replaced 
on jobs when laid off. The company 
meets with the board, but did not ac- 
cept it in full when the voting was 
made. 

We have negotiated a 10 cent per 
hour raise for the caterpillar drivers 
and have a very satisfactory agree- 
ment for the contractors. Last week 
we met with the general manager 
We feel that we have gained some- 
thing in just our first meeting with 
him. 

We are in process of reaching an 
agreement. 

We hold conferences with our em- 
ployers and have twice raised wages 
and also bettered conditions in the 
woods. 

We have held conferences in re- 
gard to violations of the Lumber 
Code. We were unable to reach an 
agreement, so filed complaints with 
the Compliance director. One of the 
complainants received $35 back pay 
and a 5 cent per hour increase. A num- 
ber of complaints are still in process 
of adjustment 

We have two or three committees 
which take up grievances with em- 
ployers. 

From the South: 

We hold conferences with the em- 
ployers and are making splendid 
progress. We have an agreement. 

Seventeen of our officers were laid 
off but we were able to get them re- 
instated through the New Orleans 
Regional Labor Board. 

From Canada, the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Section, and from 
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the South come reports that em- 
ployers refuse to sign an agreement 
or recognize the union. In some 
cases management is willing to meet 
with the union representatives, but 
refuses any action on grievances pre- 
sented. Some unions have had their 
officers and members laid off; they 
are working for _ reinstatement 
through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and its branches. In 
West Virginia there are reports of 
code violations which the unions are 
endeavoring to remedy. 


Regional Councils 


Northwest Council of Loggers, 
Sawmill and Woodworkers unions: 
A Convention was held on July 21, 
1934, at Enumclaw, Washington, with 
representatives from about 30 unions 
in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The joint discussion of wage 
scales, hours, working conditions and 
other problems affecting camps and 
mills in the Northwest section has 
greatly strengthened the movement 
and laid basis for united action and 
uniform wage and hour standards. 
Problems considered: Wage scales 
and other working conditions; prob- 
lems of company control over work- 
ers’ houses, stores, electric power sys- 
tems, etc.; the contract doctor sys- 
tem; difficulties arising under the 
Lumber code. Officers and executives 
reported good progress in dealing 
with employers in a number of sec- 
tions, The next meeting of the con- 
vention is scheduled for January, 
1935. 

West Virginia : 

One of the chief difficulties in West 
Virginia is that Lumber Workers 
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must deal with companies financed by 
outside capital. Credit for operations 
is supplied by interests which have 
shown little concern or understand- 
ing for local production problems in- 
volving labor. 

A conference of Lumber Workers’ 
unions in the state was held at Rai- 
nelle, W. Va., on April 28, 1934. 
Delegates from 10 different localities 
gathered for the purpose of unifying 
their activities on a statewide basis, to 
win improvements in wages and work- 
ing conditions. A wage scale and set 
of working agreements was adopted. 

Efforts to secure agreements with 
employers throughout the state, re- 
sulting from this conference, have 
thus far met with flat refusal. Unions, 
which have had to contend with lay- 
offs of their members, violations of 
the code, efforts to force men to sign 
a yellow-dog contract, threats of em- 
ployers to close down if union recogni- 
tion was demanded, wholesale dis- 
crimination against union members 
for several months, were finally 
forced to strike to secure enforcement 
of the Recovery Act and to protect 
their rights. The National Labor 
Relations Board is investigating the 
situation. 

Lumber workers in West Virginia 
compare their wages of 2814 cents 
per hour with wages of union miners 
who receive 66 cents per hour. 


Union Loyalty Wins Progress 


These reports show that progress 
has already been made in many sec- 
tions. Where Lumber Workers are 
well organized, and stand strongly 
with their union, substantial gains 
have been made. In some cases em- 
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ployer opposition has been overcome 
and constructive measures taken. 
Please continue to send me your 
news. Reports not included in this 
letter will reach you in my next, and 
information is now being gathered to 
meet a number of requests for data 
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on wages, hours, prices and sales of 
lumber, Bedeau system and other 
questions, 

Use the months just ahead to 
strengthen your organization and 
educate your membership. 

WILLIAM GREEN. 


GAS AND COKE WORKERS 


N VIEW of the strong employer 
| opposition which our Gas and 
Coke Workers Unions have en- 
countered almost universally, the 
agreement recently signed in Milwau- 
kee, which is given below, is of spe- 
cial significance. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that this is a collective 
agreement entered into between the 
company and the representatives of 
our directly affiliated unions and our 
International Unions involved. Con- 
sequently, all organized workers in 
the plant, regardless of the particu- 
lar organization to which they belong 
are fully protected by one agreement. 
All of our unions who are now in 
negotiation might well learn some 
valuable points from this particular 
agreement. It is simple and brief, but 
still the most important aspects of any 
agreement are well covered. When 
new employees are to be taken on, 
preference is to be given to union 
workers. Holiday work is to be paid 
at the rate of “time and one half.” 
A rate increase is provided for; sen- 
iority rights are to be observed in lay- 
ing off workers and machinery is set 
up for the handling of all grievances. 
Finally, the agreement is to remain in 
effect for an initial period of one year 
and “unless notice is filed in writing of 
a desire for a change in the agreement 
by either party to this agreement, 


thirty (30) days prior to the expira- 
tion of each and every one year’s pe- 
riod hereafter, the contract is to con- 
tinue in full force and effect.” 


Agreement 
Article I 


The party of the first part agrees 
that when in need of workers coming 
under the jurisdiction of the under- 
signed unions, as recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, it will 
give preference to members of these 
unions in hiring new employees and 
that it will notify either the shop chair- 
man of the particular craft or the sec- 
retary or business representative of 
the particular union of the need of 
such employees and the parties of the 
second part hereby agree to use their 
best efforts to furnish competent work- 
ers for such employment. Should the 
parties of the second part fail to fur- 
nish the necessary workers within 
forty-eight (48) hours after receiv- 
ing notice from the party of the first 
part, the party of the first part may 
hire new workers not members of the 
unions, but may become members of 
such unions upon proof of competency. 


Article II 


Work performed on New Year's 
Day, Washington's Birthday, Decora- 
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tion Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. 


Article ITI 


The wages of the employees cov- 
ered by this agreement will be in- 
creased from June 1, 1934, five (5) 
cents per hour each above the now 
existing rate. 


Article IV 


In case of the necessity of laying 
off of workers in any department of 
the company, seniority rights shall be 
observed as far as practical. 


Article V 


The members of each union, a part 
of this agreement, employed by the 
company, shall select a member of 
their union to represent them on a 
shop committee and the latter shall 
select a chairman from their member- 
ship whose duty it shall be to see that 
the provisions of this agreement are 
observed by all parties and who shall 
be recognized by the foremen and 


FLOUR, FEED AND 


T THIS time, there is definite 
progress to report in Buffalo. 
Several of the plants there are 

now operating under signed agree- 
ments; one which recently became ef- 
fective is given below for the refer- 
ence of our unions in this Industry and 
many features here included should 
be very helpful to our unions in other 
industries. 

Paragraph 5 provides for “the de- 
velopment of fair and just working 
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superintendent, or any other super- 
visory official designated by the com- 
pany in taking up any grievance of any 
member of the unions employed by the 
company. 

In case no satisfactory adjustment 
of any grievance or controversy can be 
reached between the committee and the 
proper company official, the matter 
shall be referred to the General Com- 
mittee who shall meet with the man- 
agement of the company in an effort 
to adjust the matter. If no settlement 
can be reached, the controversy is to 
be referred to arbitration by each 
party choosing two representatives 
who in turn shall select a fifth member. 


Article VI 


This agreement signed this 1st day 
of June, 1934, and shall become effec- 
tive on the 1st day of June, 1934, and 
shall remain in effect for an initial pe- 
riod of one year, (and unless notice is 
filed in writing of a desire for a change 
in the agreement by either party to this 
agreement thirty (30) days prior to 
the expiration of each and every one 
year’s period hereafter, the contract 
is to continue in full force and effect). 


CEREAL WORKERS 


conditions.” Because of the high de- 
gree of mechanization which has been 
developed in this industry, and be- 
cause of the stretch-out practices 
which are now in effect in many mills, 
this provision is of unusual impor- 
tance. Until such time as definite ma- 
chinery is set up by the Administra- 
tion to deal with these very vital 
problems, they must be handled di- 
rectly through negotiations and with 
agreement between our directly affil- 
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iated unions and their employers to 
take up these problems, much can be 
accomplished in the way of at least 
a partial solution. A free exchange 
of information between our unions 
with regard to the policies which they 
are adopting to cope with these major 
issues and certain statistical data 
which can be obtained through the 
American Federation of Labor, will 
prove to be of real advantage to all. 


Agreement 


It is mutually agreed as follows: 

1. Nothing in this agreement shall 
be in conflict with the pro- 
visions of the National Re- 
covery Act and the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Feed 
Manufacturing Industry. 

2. The milling company agrees to 
meet and treat with the prop- 
erly accredited officers and 
committees or representatives 
of Local 19184, Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Workers Federal 
Union on all grievances that 
may arise with those members 
of Local 19184 who are in 
their employ. 

3- There shall be no discrimination 
against union members either 
in contemplated employment 
or in working conditions. 

4. The secretary of Local 19184 
shall keep on file a list of their 
members available for employ- 
ment. The employer agrees to 
give preference to members of 
Local 19184 when requiring 
employees. 

5. The milling company agrees to 
cooperate with the representa- 
tives and committeemen of 
Local 19184 in the develop- 
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ment of fair and just working 
conditions and in carrying out 
the principles laid down in this 
agreement. 

6. No employees shall be required 
to carry company insurance. 

7. Promotions will be based upon 
seniority and efficiency without 
discrimination; and if after a 
fair trial found unqualified, 
they shall be returned to their 
former positions. 

8. A list with date of employment 
of all employees according to 
seniority shall be available to 
plant committeemen properly 
elected by the employees. 

9. When an employee is shifted, on 
the request of the management, 
to a temporary position which 
pays a lower wage rate, such 
employee shall receive his regu- 
lar rate of pay while on this 
temporary job. If, however, 
such a transfer is made at the 
request of the union to protect 
seniority rights the regular 
rate of the job to which such 
man is transferred shall apply. 
When an employee is shifted 
to a temporary position which 
pays a higher rate, on the re- 
quest of the management, he 
shall receive the higher rate 
for the time spent on that job. 

10. In the event of a layoff, prefer- 
ence shall be given qualified 
workers on a seniority basis. 
This applies also to reinstate- 
ment, providing however same 
shall not cause undue depart- 
mental disturbance. 

11. All employees ordered and re- 
porting to work must receive 
at least one-half day’s pay. 
When an employee is requested 
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to report for four (4) hours 
and after so reporting is fur- 
ther requested to work in ex- 
cess of four and one-half (414) 
hours, he shall receive pay for 
thirty (30) minutes in excess 
of the time actually worked. 


12. One committeeman from each 


mill shall be given a reason- 
able time in each month, based 
on an understanding with the 
management, in which to col- 
lect dues. 


13. In cases where a medical exami- 


nation has been, or will be re- 
quired by the company, it is to 
affect only those employees in 
the service of said company 
less than thirty days. How- 
ever, where medical examina- 
tion of other employees dis- 
closes a condition which in the 
opinion of the company ren- 
ders any employee unfit for 
service, such employee has the 
right to be examined by a phy- 
sician chosen by himself. In 
case this examination is in dis- 
agreement with the findings of 
the company doctor, a neutral 
doctor shall be chosen by the 
two. The decision of the ma- 
jority of the three doctors 
shall be final. 


14. The plant committeemen repre- 


senting the employees may 
enter into supplemental agree- 
ments with the company cover- 
ing working conditions, pro- 
vided that such supplemental 
agreements do not conflict with 
the principles of this agree- 
ment. 


15. Where members of Local 19184 


are elected or appointed to of- 
fice in Local 19184, they shall 
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upon completion of such term 
or terms of office be reinstated 
in their former position with 
the company, based upon sen- 
iority rights. 


16. This agreement between Local 


19184 and the milling company 
is an individual agreement be- 
tween the two parties and the 
milling company shall not be 
involved in any controversy 
that may develop between 
Local 19184 and any other 
milling company. 


17. In the event of controversy, any 


and al! controversies and griev- 
ances shall be settled, if pos- 
sible, by the employees and the 
management of the mili. In 
the event that a satisfactory 
adjustment cannot be reached 
between the parties as stated 
above, the matter in dispute 
shall be submitted to a Board 
of Arbitration, which shall 
consist of five members and be 
selected in the following man- 
ner: Each party to this agree- 
ment shall select two members 
of the Board of Arbitration 
within five days after failure 
to settle question or questions 
in dispute. The four members 
of the Board of Arbitration 
shall within ten days of their 
selection select the fifth mem- 
ber of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion. In case of their failure 
to agree upon the fifth member 
of the Board of Arbitration, 
he shall be selected by the Na- 
tional Labor Board. The de- 
cision of the majority of the 
said Board shall be final and 
binding upon both parties to 
this agreement. Each party 
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shall bear the expense of its 
representatives; the expense 
of the fifth member, together 
with any other expense of the 
arbitration shall be equally di- 
vided by the party of the first 
part and the party of the sec- 
ond part; there shall be no sus- 
pension of operation during 
negotiations. 


18. The following minimum rates 


for the classifications listed 
below shall apply to all mills: 


Group I 
Truckers 
Dumpers 
Sacked Feed 

Pilers 
Sacked Feed }+55¢ per hr. 

Unloaders 
Sweepers 
2nd Hand 

Bag Men | 


Group II 
Car ~ sje 


Packers 





Scalemen 


Spoutmen 5714¢ per hr. 
Feeder Men 


Group III 
Checkers _) 
Sewing Ma- 

chine Men 
Mixer Men 
Milling 
Machine 
Tenders 
Scoopers 
Bin Tenders 
Oilers J 


60g per hr. 





However, in those cases where 
the rate for any classification 


is above the minimum schedule 
at the present time, such rate 
shall continue to apply. 


19. The daily and weekly hours of 


employment shall be as set 
forth in the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Feed Manv- 
facturing Industry. 

Any work done in excess of 
eight (8) hours per day or 
forty-four (44) hours per 
week shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half. 

Double time shall be paid 
for work done on Sundays and 
the following legal holidays: 
Christmas, New Years, 
Thanksgiving, Labor Day, 
Fourth of July, and Decoration 
Day. 

Over-time and double time 
provisions do not apply to 
watchmen. 


20. It is the intent that extra work 


done in each department shall 
be as equally distributed as 
possible. 


21. This agreement and the pro- 


visions hereunto shall be bind- 
ing and in full force between 
both parties to the agreement 
until the first day of July, 1935, 
and shall continue from year 
to year thereafter, unless a 
change is desired by either 
party. Either of the parties 
hereunto desiring a change in 
any section or sections of this 
agreement shall notify the 
other party in writing of such 
desire at least thirty days prior 
to June 30th, 1935, or 30 
days prior to June 30th of 
each succeeding year. 
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WORKING ARRANGEMENTS OF REMING- 


TON RAND, INC., EMPLOYEES 


1. Eight hours shall constitute a 


day’s work on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, and the company 
shall post the scheduled hours 
for each department and shift. 


2. All time worked over eight hours 


per day or forty hours per 
week, or beyond scheduled 
hours for departments and 
shifts, and all time worked on 
Saturday, Sunday and such 
holidays as are observed by 
local industry, shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one- 
half. This also applies to em- 
ployees working overtime on 
incentive plans, based on earn- 
ings for actual work per- 
formed. The limitations of 
this paragraph shall not apply 
to time clerks, foremen, fire- 
men and watchmen, but time 
clerks and firemen shall receive 
time and one-half for all hours 
worked over forty-four hours 
in any one week. 


3. Representatives of the employees 


and executives of the company 
have reached an understanding 
as to wage rates which was 
found to be mutually accept- 
able, and it was decided that 
the new wage rates in all plants 
will be made effective as of the 
resumption of operation as of 
Monday, June 18th. 


4. Learners shall be paid hourly 


rates of earnings, whichever is 
higher. 


5. As soon as a learner becomes 


competent to make the estab- 


lished rates on a job, the 
learner shall receive the es- 
tablished rates for said job. 


. When women do substantially the 


same work or perform substan- 
tially the same duties as men, 
they shall receive the same 
wages. 


- Hourly or piece workers, while 


stoppages occur, may be as- 
signed to other work tempo- 
rarily, and, if so, they will be 
paid the full earnings at the 
regular piece rate established 
for such temporary work, but 
in any event not less than their 
regular hourly rates. 


. Employees called for work or ex- 


pected to report, and report- 
ing, shall receive not less than 
four hours’ work or four hours’ 
pay, with due consideration to 
be given to employees’ capabili- 
ties in case such employees are 
given other than their regular 
work, 


. Employees making over the es- 


tablished minimum rate on one 
job, and failing to make the 
established minimum rate on 
another job, shall not lose part 
of their earnings on the first 
job to make up the minimum 
rate on another job. 


. Operators taken off a regular 


piece rated job and put on a 
non-piece rated job shall re- 
ceive their average hourly earn- 
ings until such time as a piece 
rate is established for that job. 


. In compliance with section 7 “A” 


of the National Industrial Re- 
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covery Act, the company will 
deal with any individual em- 
ployee or his or her chosen 
representative, or representa- 
tives of its employees, in mat- 
ters of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of labor. 

A union representative or 
representatives chosen by 
union employees shall have the 
right to submit, discuss and en- 
deavor to settle with the com- 
pany any grievance which ad- 
versely affects the interests of 
any member. He or she or 
their representative should 
take up the matter with his or 
her foreman. If the matter is 
not settled satisfactorily to 
the employee, it may be taken 
up directly with the works 
manager or higher executives 
of the company. 

12. Upon resumption of work, all 
those employees now involved 
shall return to their former 
positions. The chosen repre- 
sentatives of the employees and 
the executives of the company 
both agree to exert their best 
efforts at all times for the 
maintenance of peace and har- 


mony within the Remington 
Rand plant, both as between in- 
dividual employees and as be- 
tween employees and the man- 
agement. 

13. There shall be no cessation of 
work, strikes, or lockouts while 
negotiations over any dispute 
are in progress. 

14. Seniority rights are to be recog. 
nized, other conditions being 
equal, when any reduction in 
working force is necessary. 

15. No work which can be performed 
with the men and the plant 
equipment on hand is to be sent 
outside of the company plants 
except for the purpose of main- 
taining an equal working force 
and to prevent periodic oc- 
currence of preventable hiring 
and laying off of temporary 
employees. 

16. This understanding shall con- 
tinue in effect, until one of the 
parties desires a change, when 
thirty days’ notice shall be 
given in writing. Upon re- 
ceipt of such notice, a confer- 
ence shall be arranged within 
ten days. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES AGAIN 


EMPLOYMENT has been 

increasing steadily since the 

end of May. Trade union re- 
ports show a steady increase during 
the month of June, and in July reports 
for the last part of the month showed 
worse unemployment than in the first 
half. By the first part of August, 
unions were reporting unemployment 
even above the level of last March. 


Our weighted figures show the follow- 
ing percentage of the membership 
unemployed: March 21.3%, June 
19.6%, first part of July 20.4%, full 
month of July 20.8%, first part of 
August 21.5%. Thus it is clear that 
summer lay offs have eliminated a 
large part of the jobs created by 
spring business activity. 

Our unemployment estimate, based 
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entirely on figures from the United 
States Government, shows exactly 
the same trend. In May at the peak 
of ‘spring business activity, 10,248,- 
000 were without employment in nor- 
mal business and government activi- 
ties, in June 10,310,000, in July 10,- 
772,000. Figures for August are not 
yet available. 

These figures show that more than 
450,000 lost their jobs in industry 
and agriculture from June to July. 
This contrasts strongly with last year 
when over 400,000 went back to work 
from June to July, due to anticipation 
of the codes. The midsummer unem- 


ployment increase this year (June to 
July) is equal to the largest mid- 
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summer increase in any of the depres- 
sion years. 

We cannot ignore the significance 
of these figures. They show that we 
have made no headway whatever this 
year in putting the unemployed to 
work in industry. Unless industry re. 
employs a substantial number this fall, 
we shall even be losing ground. Last 
September our figures showed 10,- 
100,000 without work in industry; 
today (July) the figure is 10,772,000. 

Comparing this July with last, we 
find that unemployment is less by only 
1,000,000 than it was in midsummer 
last year. A large proportion of this 
million is probably employed on work 
due indirectly to the government 
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emergency program, such as manufac- 
turing materials for PWA, canning 
food and manufacturing cans for farm 
products bought by the government, 
selling or distributing supplies bought 
by relief funds. Clearly, these jobs 
are due not to industry but to Govern- 
ment funds, paid out of taxes. We 
shall not solve the unemployment 
problem until we put men and women 
back to work creating the wealth to 
supply their needs. 

Our unemployment estimate of 10,- 
772,000 includes all those who have 
no work in normal industrial and 
governmental occupations. Those 
working in government emergency 
programs are counted as without nor- 
mal industrial employment and in- 
cluded in the 10,772,000 as follows 
(July): PWA, 612,000; Conserva- 
tion camps, 363,000; ERA (relief) 
work program, 1,156,000. When 
these 2,131,000 employed directly on 
emergency work are deducted from 
the above figure, there remain in July 
8,641,000 without work of any sort. 
Even if some of the remaining 814 
million may occasionally be able to 
pick up enough employment to take 
them off the bread line, they cannot 
be considered as having jobs. 

Payrolls furnished from Govern- 
ment funds in these three emergency 
programs totalled $91,794,000 in 
July. Expenses for direct relief in 
July probably added at least another 
$80,000,000, bringing the total cost 
close to $175,000,000 for maintain- 
ing the unemployed. The May pre- 
liminary figures for relief show 16,- 
950,000 persons on relief rolls, with 
a cost of $41,900,000 for ERA work 
program and $86,000,000 for direct 
relief and other expenses. 
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WORKERS ARE HUMANS* 


Rex B. HERsEY 


University of Pennsylvania 


HIS book, The Human Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization, 
Professor Mayo has endeavored 

to present to us some very interesting 

and important findings out of his own 
work and the work of many others. 

His work starts with a discussion of 

fatigue and monotony and then grad- 

ually works over into the field of gov- 
ernment. We miss in his writing the 
flavor of the actual industrial world 
but, on the other hand, he presents so 
many important problems with such a 
brilliant literary style that this lack 
is more or less negligible. A more 
serious criticism is that he often fails 
to carry his conclusions through to 
very definite, practical proposals. 
We learn, for instance, that— 


“Our administrative elite, at Ge- 
neva as elsewhere, is the elite of yes- 
terday. It faces the problems of the 
present with the outworn weapons— 
political and economic theories—of 
yesterday. The chief difficulty of our 
time is the breakdown of the social 
codes that formerly disciplined us to 
effective working together. For the 
non-logic of a social code the logic of 
understanding—biological and_so- 
cial—has not been substituted. The 
situation is as if Pareto’s circulation 
of the elite had been fatally inter- 
rupted—the consequence, social dis- 
equilibrium. We have too few ad- 
ministrators alert to the fact that it 
is a human social and not an economic 
problem which they face. The uni- 

*The Human Problems of an Industrial Civil- 


ization. By Elton Mayo. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1933. 194 pp., $2.00. 


versities of the world are admirably 
equipped for the discovery and train- 
ing of the specialist in science; but 
they have not begun to think about 
the discovery and training of the new 
administrator.” 


Again “the greatest need is to ex- 
tend our field of research into the 
biological and social fields.” 

In all these proposals of a general 
nature there is a vagueness which is 
at times rather baffling. For an in- 
vestigator of the standing of Profes- 
sor Mayo to say that we need only 
research is disappointing. He might 
at least have told us more about the 
organization of the Harvard Re- 
search group and perhaps given us 
some definite suggestions as to how 
our further research methods could 
be improved. 

The chapter on “Fatigue” adds 
little to previous published work in 
the field, but the one on “Monotony” 
portrays interesting original findings 
from the work in a Philadelphia tex- 
tile mill where Professor Mayo was 
in charge of the investigation. They 
would seem to give us as good a pic- 
ture as it is possible to find of the fac- 
tors giving rise to boredom in indus- 
try and the possibility of their re- 
moval. 


“The observations of Wyatt and 
Fraser, quoted above, were published 
in London in 1929 and accordingly 
were not available in Philadelphia in 


1923. It is interesting, however, 
even at this distance in time, to look 
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back and see how the conditions of 
work which had evolved in mule-spin- 
ning implied an infraction of every 
principle these authors state. Mule- 
spinning was probably, for example, 
a ‘semi-automatic process’ which re- 
quired enough attention to be irritat- 
ing and ‘not enough for the complete 
absorption of mental activity.’ Be- 
yond this, Wyatt says that boredom 
(interpreted to mean a general down- 
grade rather than up-grade mental 
accompaniment to work, a ‘minus’ 
rather than a ‘plus’) is less liable to 
arise : 

(a) ‘When the form of activity is 
changed at suitable intervals within 
the spell of work.’ The twisting to- 
gether of broken threads for hours 
at a time was only rarely interrupted 
by ‘doffing’ or a machine breakdown. 
Neither of these interruptions was in 
any sense pleasant or a relief. The 
‘carding’ operation performed along- 
side the mules looked more ‘mono- 
tonous’ to such external observers as 
those described by Miss Smith. The 
carding operative, however, was 
much better able to work in leisurely 
fashion, to break off and chat, to vary 
his day. 

(b) ‘When the operatives are paid 
according to output produced instead 
of time worked.’ The spinners were 
paid a flat-rate wage but were offered 
a group bonus which up to the time of 
the inquiry they had never earned. 
This was one of the incentive schemes, 
alluded to above, which ‘worked’ satis- 
factorily elsewhere in the factory but 
failed completely in the spinning de- 
partment. The very fact that the 
bonus had never been earned by the 
group served to convince them (al- 
though, as subsequent developments 
showed, mistakenly) that an impos- 
sible standard had been set. This in- 
creased rather than diminished their 
irritation. 
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(c) ‘When the work is conceived 
as a series of self-contained tasks 
rather than as an indefinite and ap- 
parently interminable activity.’ Vari- 
ous expressions very generally in use 
amongst the operatives convinced us 
that they regarded their work as ‘an 
indefinite and apparently intermin- 
able ‘activity.’ To which they added 
forceful epithets. 

(d) ‘When the operatives are al- 
lowed to work in compact social 
spews rather than as isolated units.’ 

he arrangement and nature of the 
work precluded any sociability or con- 
versation. Although there were two 
or three piecers in each alley, they 
were always remote from each other 
and isolated, unless emergency, which 
equally precluded sociability, brought 
them briefly together. 

(e) ‘When suitable rests are intro- 
duced within the spell of work.’ 
There had been no official rests, few 
if any unauthorized breaks, and no 
suggestion of rest-pauses at the time 
when the inquiry began.” 

“The original problem was to de- 
vise a method of diminishing a very 
high labor turnover. In the experi- 
mental twelve-month period there was 
no labor turnover at all. A few 
workers left the department, one be- 
cause his family removed to the coun- 
try, certain others were ‘laid off’ in a 
slack period. But the problem of an 
emotional labor turnover ceased to 
exist. The factory held its workers 
and had no difficulty in maintaining 
a full complement even in times of 
rushed work. The president of the 
Company in a speech made some years 
later, claimed that, consequent on the 
innovation, the labor turnover in the 
spinning department had fallen from 
250 per cent to the steady 5 per cent 
which was regarded as normal to the 
whole establishment. 

“Here, then, is an instance of the 
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manner in which one industrial com- 
pany worked its way through an acute 
human problem to a solution very 
much in accord with the principles 
later enunciated by Wyatt. At suit- 
able intervals, change was introduced 
Payment according to output was to 
some extent achieved by the consist- 
ent earning of bonuses. The work 
was broken up into self-contained 
tasks and ceased to be an interminable 
activity. The social inter-relations 
within the group improved both with- 
in the factory and outside it. Rests 
were introduced into the spell of 
work.” 


The next three chapters are de- 
voted to the interesting experiment 
of the Western Electric Company 
wherein five girls were put in a sepa- 
rate testing room and from time to 
time various changes were made in 
hours of work, rest periods and meth- 
ods of payment in order to see what 
effect these changes would have. As 
hours were shortened production in- 
creased; when rest periods were in- 
troduced production increased. Then, 
to the surprise of all, when hours 
were again lengthened and the rest 
periods done away with production 
still increased. This result was so 
surprising as to start all thinking. It 
would seem to imply that there were 
other conditions more important in 
influencing the will to work of the 
girls than such external factors as 
were being tested. These are sum- 
med up as follows: 


“In the test room there is: 


a. No interruption to flow of 
work, 

b. No ‘bogey’ to work up to. 

c. No ‘boss’ or slave-driving. 
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d. No ‘stalling’ (i. e. restric- 
tion). 

e. No insistence upon picking up 
dropped parts, etc.’ ” 


Naturally, it was impossible to 
bring about the same conditions 
throughout the plant as in the test- 
ing room, but a program of interview- 
ing all workers was decided upon and 
carried into effect. The description 
of the methods and problems faced 
by this interviewing program is well 
worth reading by anyone who is en- 
gaged in such work. The conclusion 
derived from this interviewing is as 
follows: 


“To summarize: It was clear that 
there were disabilities of some kind 
in the Works situation, disabilities 
that could be mitigated for small 
groups by the method of the ‘test 
room.’ But this mitigation left the 
larger question unanswered. The in- 
terviewing programme showed that 
the major difficulty was no mere 
simple error of supervision, no easily 
alterable set of working conditions; 
it was something more intimately hu- 
man, more remote. ‘Supervision,’ in- 
deed, had shown itself to be another 
word which meant so many things 
that it meant nothing. In every de- 
partment there was a human situation, 
these situations were never identical 
—and in every different situation the 
supervisor played a different part.” 


As to the problem of supervision, 
Professor Mayo again does not go 
further except to say: 


“There was no reason to suppose 
that the personal or human quality 
of the supervision was essentially de- 
fective. But many ‘conflicting forces 
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and attitudes’ were ‘working at cross- 
purposes with each other.’ This con- 
flict centred about ‘the focal point’ of 
an industrial situation; namely, the 
work and the manner of its perform- 
ance. Somehow or other, no effective 
relationship between ‘the worker and 
his work’ had been established; and 
since a community of interest at this 
point was lacking the group failed to 
establish an integrate activity and fell 
into a degree of discord which no one 
could understand or control. * * * 

“Many varieties of situation were 
discovered at Hawthorne, but wher- 
ever the symptoms described as ‘re- 
striction’ clearly showed themselves, 
something of exasperation or a sense 
of personal futility was also revealed. 


There was a conflict of loyalties—to 
the Company, to the supervisor, to 
the working group—and no possibil- 
ity of solution, except by improved 
understanding. Whether they admit- 
ted ‘stalling’ or no, workers expressed 


their dislike for a situation which im- 
posed upon them a constraint and a 
disloyalty. Evidently the more intel- 
ligent a company policy, the more ne- 
cessary is it that there shall be a meth- 
od of communicating understanding 
‘down the line.’ And this method of 
communication must include the inter- 
view—that is, it must know and effec- 
tively meet the real difficulties which 
workers themselves experience and 
express, and must take account also 
of personal disability.” 


It is through the information 
learned through the interview that it 
is possible for the industrial organiza- 
tion to keep its supervisory force in 
proper contact with the workers so 
that this sense of futility will not arise. 
[My own research into the reactions 
of male workers has not shown the 
feeling of futility to be as general as 
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the Western Electric experiment 
would imply.] However, it is fairly 
clear that a sense of futility would 
seem to originate even more in con- 
ditions outside of the industrial field 
than inside. Quoting from many 
other writers Professor Mayo shows 
that the chief problem of the neurotic 
individual is a social one rather than 
an individual one. Likewise, the 
great increase in crime arises in those 
areas where the social mores are 
changing most rapidly. Out of that 
he comes to the conclusion that: 


“Tt is not possible to fasten upon 
industry, or upon any other specified 
development, the sole responsibility 
for this problem of social disorgani- 
zation. Unquestionably a period of 
exceedingly rapid economic growth 
has contributed to the disturbance of 
communal integrity. A subsidiary 
factor of some importance is the high 
mobility of labor in prosperous times 
in the United States; the immigrant 
and the foreign colony constitute an- 
other. But, in addition to these, de- 
fects in the educational system and 
certain eccentricities of political and 
economic doctrine have all played 
some part in the determination of our 
development to the ‘top-heaviness’ 
and ‘lopsidedness’ which McDougall 
claims are symptomatic of ‘world 


chaos’.” 


The final chapters of the book deal 
with “Government and Society” and 
“The New Administrator.” 

The book as a whole is indeed very 
interesting and stimulating. It should 
do much to further the important 
work which the author has ever done 
to reform our thinking in regard to 
the human problems of industry. 





SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED* 
(As of August 9, 1934) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 

1304/ /05 7/20/34 8/ 1/34 Air Filter Industry (Approved Code No. 347—Supplement 
No. 32) 

102/ /20 7/17/34 7/30/34 Alcoholic Beverage Importing Industry (Labor Provision) 

1657/ /01 7/17/34 7/27/34 Athletic Goods Distributing Trade (Approved Code No. 
201—Supplement No. 13) 

1605/ /02 7/13/34 7/24/34 Bakery Equipment Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
347—-Supplement No. 29) 

1110/ /03 7/19/34 7/29/34 Brass Forging Industry (Approved Code No. 84—Supple- 
ment No. 42) 

1620/ 7/26/34 8/ 5/34 Button Jobbers—Wholesalers Trade (Approved Code No. 
201—Supplement No. 15) 


1316/ 7/ 7/34 7/18/34 Castor & Floor Truck Manufacturing Industry (Approved 
Code No. 347—Supplement No. 26) 

1328/ 7/11/34 7/23/34 Cold Storage Door Manufacturing Industry 

1405/ 7/16/34 7/30/34 Commercial Vehicle Bodies Industry 

1399/ 8/ 1/34 8/12/34 Concrete Mixer Industry (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 37) 

1333/ 7/16/34 7/23/34 Cotton Ginning Machinery Manufacturing Industry 


1617/ 7/13/34 7/16/34 Dental Goods and Equipment Industry and Trade 

1312/ 8/ 1/34 8/12/34 Diesel Engine Manufacturing Industry (Approved Code 
No. 347—Supplement No. 40) 

1306/ 7/13/34 7/24/34 Electric Hoist and Monorail Manufacuring 

1899/ 7/20/34 7/31/34 Envelope Machine Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 31) 

1137/ 7/30/34 8/ 9/34 Filing Supply Industry (Approved Code No. 88—Supple- 
ment No. 2) 

1133/ 7/30/34 8/ 9/34 Fire Resisting Safe Industry (Approved Code No. 88— 
Supplement No. 1) 

1421/ 7/21/34 8/ 1/34 Gas Powered Industrial Truck Mfg. (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 33) 

1122/ 8/ 1/34 8/11/34 Hand Bag Frame Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 45) 

1130/ /03 7/25/34 8/ 9/34 Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contracts (Approved 
Code No. 244—Supplement No. 16) 

1399/ /42 8/ 1/34 8/12/34 Hydraulic Machinery Industry (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 41) 


121/ /03 7/22/34 7/31/34 Imported Date Packing Industry 

113/ /02 7/24/34 8/ 6/34 Imported Green Olives Industry 

1713/ /53 7/20/34 7/30/34 Importing Trade 

1125/ /04 7/30/34 8/ 9/34 Industrial Oil Burning Equipment Industry 

105/ /02 8/ 3/34 8/18/34 Industry of Collective Manufacturing for Door-to-Door 
Distribution 

1399/ /62 8/ 1/34 8/12/34 Jack Manufacturing Industry (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 38) 

1404/ /36 7/18/34 7/28/34 Leaf Spring Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 105— 
Supplement No. 3) 


1899/ /68 7/9/34 7/20/34 Mechanical Press Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 27) 

272/ 2/5 7/31/34 8/10/34 Merchant and Customs Tailoring Industry 

1399/ /69 7/13/34 7/24/34 Multiple V-Belt Drive (Approved Code No. 347—Supple- 
ment No. 30) 
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Registry 
No. 
1323/ /05 


1118/ /102 


312/ /21 
1646/ 1/2 


1414/ /06 


1328/ /09 


1108/ 1/03 
1118/ /17 
1135/ /03 
1107/ 
1142/ 


503/ 
1135/ 


1023/ 
503/ 
1018/ 
1632/ 
699/ 


934/ 
1114/ 


1023/ 
286/ 


326/ 


Date 
Approved 


7/25/34 


7/11/34 


7/10/34 
7/30/34 


8/ 1/34 


7/30/34 


7/21/34 
7/10/34 
7/27/34 
7/21/34 
8/ 1/34 


7/26/34 
7/11/34 


7/13/34 
7/25/34 
7/22/34 
7/12/34 
7/ 9/34 


7/20/34 
7/30/34 


7/14/34 
7/23/34 


7/13/34 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF APPROVED CODES 


Effective 
Date 
8/ 5/34 


7/21/34 


7/23/34 
8/ 8/34 


8/12/34 


8/10/34 


7/31/34 
7/23/34 
8/ 6/34 
8/ 1/34 
8/13/34 


8/ 6/34 
7/22/34 


7/23/34 
8/ 6/34 
8/ 1/34 
7/22/34 
7/20/34 


7/30/34 
8/ 8/34 


7/23/34 
8/ 2/34 


7/30/34 


Industry 


Oil Field Pumping Engine (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 35) 

Open Steel Flooring (grating) Manufacturing (Approved 
Code No. 84—Supplement No. 41) 


Public Seating Industry 
Pulp and Paper Mill Cloth Industry (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 44) 


Railway Appliance Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 39) 

Refrigerating Machinery Industry (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 36) 


Safety Razor and Safety Razor Blade Mfg. 

Secondary Steel Products Warehouse Trade 

Sheet Metal Distributing Trade (Approved Code No. 201— 
Supplement No. 16) 

Sprocket Chain Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 347—- 
Supplement No. 34) 

Steel Joist Manufacturing 

Stereotype Dry Mat Industry 

Structural Steel and Iron Fabricating Industry 


Terrazzo & Mosaic Contracting Industry (Approved Code 
No. 244—Supplement No. 15) 

Trout Farming Industry (Eastern Div.) (Approved Code 
No. 308—Supplement No. 6) 


Vitreous Enamelware Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 43) 

Waste Paper Trade (Approved Code No. 330—Supple- 
ment No. 1) 

Water Softener and Filter Industry (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 28) 

Welt Manufacturing Industry 

Wholesale Hardware Trade (Approved Code No. 201— 
Supplement No. 17) 

Wholesale Monumental Marble Industry 

Woolen and Trimmings Distributing Trade (Approved 
Code No. 201—Supplement No. 14) 

Wood Preserving Industry 








Tue SociaL Cost oF INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE, by Maurice Taylor, 
Ph.D. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1933. Pp.ix, 412. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Arnold Tolles, Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Life insurance for workers has been 
developed to an amazing extent by 
the private companies. This has been 
done by the “industrial” policy : “writ- 
ten from birth without medical exam- 
ination, averaging in face value be- 
tween $200 and $250,” with pre- 
miums generally “collected by agents 

. on a weekly basis, at the homes 
of the insured.” Seventeen billion 
dollars’ worth of such policies now 
cover 80 per cent of all workers and 
their families. Premiums of nearly 
800 million dollars a year are col- 
lected, nearly 6 per cent of all work- 
ing-class income in 1932. These fig- 
ures seem to demonstrate success. 
But does the system justify its cost? 

Dr. Taylor’s first doubts grew out 
of his practical experience as Direc- 
tor of the Jewish Family Welfare As- 
sociation of Boston. Should relief 
funds be used to pay the premiums? 
It was easy to justify temporary re- 
lief to protect the family against the 
loss of its chief breadwinner. But it 
seemed doubtful whether as much as 
one-fifth of an agency’s relief should 
be used to pay premiums on insurance 
which averaged $1,000 per dependent 
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family. More serious was the fact 
that little was obtained except an ex- 
pensive funeral, in place of the decent 
burial which agencies were prepared 
to furnish. This was because the pre- 
miums were usually dissipated upon 
coverage for the entire family and 
upon endowment policies, a very ex- 
pensive attempt to save as well as to 
insure. 

It began to appear that industrial 
insurance might be too expensive for 
others besides dependents, consider- 
ing the little protection received. The 
author’s studies have now resulted in 
this veritable handbook of industrial 
insurance in the United States. “He 
who runs may read” a summary chap- 
ter of findings and conclusions. The 
novice may understand, so patient is 
the explanation, and the scholar will 
find nearly everything to his taste. No 
attention is given to the benefits of 
trade unions, but a study of English 
experience is promised for the future. 

This book contains dynamite, but 
the explosive is so hidden that a casual 
reader is in danger of missing it. 
Here are the materials required to 
show that the worker needs social in- 
surance in the very field where private 
companies have been most successful. 
So pitifully do the workers cling to 
this shred of security that they buy 
insurance when they cannot afford 
present necessities, and with little re- 
gard to their prosperity. Yet $1,000 
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of this insurance costs them from $6 
to $41 a year more than life insurance 
of the ordinary type, which is, in turn, 
more expensive than it need be. This 
is chiefly because the insured workers 
are supporting an army of over 60,- 
000 agents, without whom the system 
would break down. Over 19 cents of 
each dollar goes to salaries and com- 
missions. For this the insured are 
saved a trip to the post office and are 
given a continual “education in 
thrift.” 

This “education” (high-pressure) 
does not seem to teach workers to 
meet their needs effectively. Two out 
of every five policies which result are 
dropped before anything can be re- 
covered from the premiums paid, a 
net loss to workers of 40 million dol- 
lars a year. Forty-four per cent of 
this insurance is in expensive endow- 
ment policies, but so seldom is the 


worker able to carry the payments to 
maturity that only 2 per cent of the 


benefits paid are endowments. This 
is but one example the author gives 
of insurance sold which is ill-fitted to 
the worker’s needs. During depres- 
sion it is natural that policies should 
be surrendered for cash in great vol- 
ume. But it is surely surprising that 
death benefits accounted for only 3 
per cent of insurance termination in 
1932, and perhaps questionable that 
the companies should have gained 
42.5 millions in this way. 

It would be unfair to imply that the 
insurance companies are callous to 
such conditions. They have gone far 
beyond legislative requirements in lib- 
eralizing their policies. Their officers 
issue noble instructions to their agents 
and seem pained at the results. But 
they have created a system which de- 
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pends upon continuous selling, regard- 
less of the workers’ needs, and agents 
are compensated accordingly. It is 
precisely because of the companies’ 
good intentions that the system of pri- 
vate insurance appears so deficient. 

Dr. Taylor is no propagandist. He 
explains everything so sympathetically 
that insurance men will find it difficult 
to complain. By the same token, the 
reader is apt to be lulled into a pleas- 
ant sense that nothing is really wrong. 
Those who do catch the implications 
of his findings are likely to be disap- 
pointed with his conclusions. After a 
too-scanty survey of alternative sys- 
tems, he ends with a multitude of spe- 
cific improvements which he hopes the 
private companies will adopt. Social 
insurance is not ignored, but he hopes 
that “those in power will arouse them- 
selves and meet the challenge that the 
potentialities of the system under their 
control presents.” 


THe THEORY OF MONOPOLISTIC 
ComPETITION, by Edward Cham- 
berlin. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. X, 213. 
$2.50. Reviewed by Dr. Leo 
Rogin, University of California. 


It was inevitable that with the con- 
temporary shift in economic theory 
from a philosophy of the economic 
process to a technique of economic 
analysis, there should develop an in- 
ternal drive for a closer approxima- 
tion between the assumptions of 
theory and the facts. In line with 
this tendency, increasing attention has 
been paid during the past decade to 
the need for abandoning the assump- 
tion of perfect competition and re- 
working economic theory in the light 
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of the pervasiveness of monopolistic 
elements in our economic set-up. This 
trend found its consummation in the 
year 1933 in the appearance of two 
works which far transcend the scope 
of articles or pragmentary mono- 
graphs: The Economics of Imperfect 
Competition, by Joan Robinson of 
Cambridge, and, the book under re- 
view, The Theory of Monopolistic 
Competition, by Edward Chamberlin 
of Harvard. Recent developments in 
this country enhance the importance 
of these two studies. 

Technical economic theory has 
given scant attention to monopoly, 
and has accorded that attention, with 
minor exceptions, to the theory of 
simple monopoly. The latter more- 
over remained in logical isolation 
from the main body of the “Princi- 
ples” of perfect competition. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin takes monopoly 


as his point of departure, proceeds to 
pure competition and then evolves in 
detail the theory of monopolistic com- 


petition. The result is a new tech- 
nique of analysis in which both mon- 
opoly and pure competition are in- 
tegrated as limiting cases into a body 
of theory in which each producer is 
conceived in relation to a relatively 
protected market of his own, instead 
of having his output merge with that 
of others in the general market for a 
particular commodity. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the intricacies of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
analysis. Although the author states 
(p. 176) that “no application to par- 
ticular [i. e. concrete] economic prob- 
lems have been attempted,” we shall, 
nevertheless, attempt to point out 
some of the leading practical, social 
implications of this shift in economic 
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theory. Such implications do exist 
when the matter is viewed in its psy- 
chological as distinguished from its 
scientific or logical aspect. 

As Mr. Chamberlin tells us, it is 
not the method of orthodox economic 
theory that he reforms but its assump. 
tions. The method, commonly known 
as the deductive, involves the asking 
of specific questions which refer to 
a hypothetical situation, and then de. 
riving answers by means of reasoning 
to logically necessary conclusions. 
The conclusions to which the theory 
of perfect competition reasons consist 
of propositions which describe a so- 
ciety in which both the natural re- 
sources and the incomes of consumers 
attain optimum utilization, and in 
which the factors of production are 
rewarded in accordance with their re- 
spective contributions. The forego- 
ing analysis is supposed to depict the 
“fundamental” economic forces oper- 
ating in modern industrialism. The 
monopolistic elements are classed as 
“disturbing influences.” 

The consequences have been rather 
deplorable. On the one hand, eco- 
nomic theory has too easily lent itself 
to the uses of apologists for modern 
industrialism, and on the other hand 
there has been a tendency to hold it in 
contempt on account of its alleged ir- 
relevance to the actual economic 
process. The vogue of institutional- 
ism among American economists has 
been in part a reaction to the first and 
in part a reflection of the second. In- 
stitutionalists may still be dissatisfied 
with Mr. Chamberlin for his adher- 
ence to the deductive method, for not 
having, at least, paralleled his deduc- 
tive inferences with an historical in- 


vestigation. 
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The present reviewer, nevertheless, 
welcomes the new departure. By rais- 
ing monopolistic elements from the 
level of “disturbing influences” to that 
of characteristic assumptions, Mr. 
Chamberlin has certainly rendered 
economic theory both more realistic 
and more usable in the investigation 
of concrete economic situations. And 
in view of the pervasive tendency for 
economic theory to be viewed as a 
metaphysic rather than as a tool of 
analysis, the fact that the conclusions 
of his deductive inferences point to 
restriction of output, inefficient utili- 
zation of natural resources, high 
prices and chronic excess capacity 
should have a salutary influence. 


Money In ELEcTIONS, by Louise 
Overacker, Wellesley College. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 

Re- 


pany. 476 p. Price $3.50. 
viewed by Walter Lincoln Whit- 
tlesey, Princeton University. 


On this job the building materials 
were too much for the blue print. The 
purpose was “stating the problem 
rather than presenting a solution.” 
This means gathering a huge mass of 
facts as to what is known to be done 
with money in elections. Since we 
political Americans are a moral and 
idealistic people (in our own minds 
at least) this fact-gathering leads 
from thinking about what is done, to 
thinking what ought to be done. Why 
it is done is not clearly brought out, 
and we do not get exact ideas as to 
just how improvement can be made. 

As a whole the book is a scholarly 
academic discourse on the political sig- 
nificance, at elections, of Proverbs 
22:7, “The rich ruleth over the poor, 
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and the borrower is servant to the 
lender.” This treatise is based on a 
huge mass of facts “largely from ma- 
terial collected by the late Victor J. 
West, professor of political science, 
Stanford University.” The treatise 
covers several leading countries and 
ranges over the last eighty-ninety 
years. The author’s analysis consid- 
ers the election-money laws of our 48 
states, the Federal statutes thereon, 
the entire mass of Congressional hear- 
ings and reports on elections, and also 
an impressive host of other data. It 
is a mine of illustrative material, facts 
and sources, the bibliography running 
to $5 pages and a careful index to six- 
teen. Court decisions do not seem to 
have been found especially useful and 
are not listed. The five-page preface 
states definitions and methods of 
work. The book is organized in four- 
teen chapters covering 404 pages, be- 
ginning with spending the money; 
then comes raising it, then considering 
legislation and closing with a thirty- 
one page chapter of diffuse and rather 
foggy conclusions. It is hard to 
imagine a more thorough effort, yet 
one is left chiefly with a lively interest 
in the news as to the subject. One 
asks what will they do next? What 
happened last time? The subject is 
not really concluded. This point is 
sustained by the author’s later article 
(American Political Science Review, 
October 1933, pp. 769-783) on the 
use of money in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932. 

The background of this book is that 
of the growth and economic change 
within the United States since about 
1830. The problem becomes urgent 
after our Civil War, imperative after 
the World War and remains a prob- 
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lem today. The reader may well 
fancy that he sees property, an or- 
ganized or individual interest, exert- 
ing through the years an increasingly 
powerful pressure upon voters as they 
take part in the process of elections. 
That pressure, measured by amounts 
spent “in relation to national income 
and size of the electorate, has re- 
mained surprisingly constant” (p. 
375). This question of money spend- 
ing cannot “be divorced entirely from 
the larger question of the manipula- 
tion of the electorate generally” (p. 
19). “In a close contest this money 
may be decisive” (p. 50). “It is a 
relatively refined form of pressure 
which takes the place of brute force.” 
“It is one of the by-products of popu- 
lar government which has existed and 
will continue to exist wherever public 
office is filled by popular vote” (p. 
374). One feels that an examination 


of non-political voting, e.g., as in the 
labor movement, might disturb this 
conclusion. 

As to the sources of such money 


there are few surprises. “The rdle 
of the small contributor has become 
less and less important” (p. 146). 
“Election campaign funds are drawn 
from relatively few individuals” (p. 
168). “Men give from a great vari- 
ety of motives” (p. 193). For con- 
tributions of $1,000 or more, 1928, 
the Republicans got 60 per cent and 
the Democrats 81 per cent from New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania (p. 164). The same 
region yielded percentages for 1932 
of 69 for the Democrats, 67 for the 
Republicans (article p. 775). So we 
know that both parties depend for 
money on the northeast. “Banking 
and manufacturing interests sup- 
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ported both parties heavily” (p. 164), 
the Republicans getting almost twice 
as much as the Democrats did from 
these groups. This was true also in 
1932 but the “unclassified,” “‘uniden- 
tified” sources are almost as large. 

Beyond the obvious fact that this 
money pressure operates through or 
by means of both parties, the author 
does not consider how that pressure 
is organized. Perhaps it is not, though 
this is an age of organization. Any- 
how “the parties are not financed by 
the regular dues of their members” 
(p. 109). Furthermore, “we must 
find some way in which to relieve the 
predicament of the candidate who, 
under present conditions, finds it im- 
possible to bring his case before the 
voters” (p. 99). In plain English, 
our primary and election campaign 
costs today are a sort of charity con- 
tributed by the prosperous to the rest 
ofus. (The author does not consider 
initiative and referendum elections.) 
Obviously this is not a healthful con- 
dition. 

As to remedies, “in most respects 
our program of control has proved 
hopelessly inadequate” (p. 379). The 
author however holds that we can bet- 
ter the situation by insisting on pub- 
licity, state aid, the elimination of 
certain abuses, and adequate enforce- 
ment machinery (pp. 380-3). Our 
present situation leaves much to be 
desired on all these points but, “per- 
haps, disaster may be avoided by the 
adoption of the program outlined” 
(p. 404). 

This painstaking book really raises 
more questions than it settles, and 
surveys more realms of darkness than 
of light. It is essentially an essay of 
fact finding on a problem which we 
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in the United States have never really 
faced. When we do, we may echo 
John Stuart Mills’ conclusion as he 
wrote it in 1861: “Not only the can- 
didate should not be required, he 
should not be permitted, to incur any 
but a limited and trifling expense for 
his election.” 


Money LENDING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
by Orchard and May. Money 
Lending in Great Britain, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
Small Loan Series, 1933. 185 p. 
Price $2.00. Reviewed by Grace 
S. M. Zorbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


This volume on Great Britain sup- 
plements Gilbert, Hilborn and May’s 
book, Small Loan Legislation, pub- 
lished in 1932, which gives the history 
of money lending legislation in this 
country. The term money lending as 
used in these books means small loans 
to individuals chiefly for consumptive 
uses. 

From the seventh to the seven- 
teenth centuries money lending in 
Great Britain was both under religious 
prohibition and the limitation of 
usury laws. Religious opposition 
gradually died down when the idea 
dawned that the real issue was not 
between gratuitous and non-gratuitous 
loans but between excessive and reas- 
onable charges for loans. Usury laws, 
however, persisted until the nine- 
teenth century. They failed to check 
a persistent demand for credit by a 
large group whose security could not 
meet the requirements of bankers and 
pawnbrokers: the result was wide- 
spread usurious money lending camou- 
flaged by various evasive practices 
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such as an agreement by the borr: wer 
to sell an annuity for the duration of 
his life to a lender who in turn would 
give him a certain sum of money. This 
was with the understanding that the 
borrower would very shortly buy the 
annuity back. In 1854 the usury laws 
were finally repealed and have never 
since been re-enacted. The new lib- 
erty of the money lenders was for 
long abused through the use of bills 
of sale and promissory notes. Regu- 
latory legislation followed. First 
came the Money Lenders Act of 1900 
which required the registration of 
lenders and permitted the courts to 
intervene in bargains so as to protect 
borrowers from undue exploitation of 
their need. This act, however, proved 
on the whole ineffective. It was fol- 
lowed in 1927 by the present Money 
Lenders Act. 

Through several devices the Act of 
1927 sought to terminate the abuses of 
money lenders since the repeal of the 
usury laws. One was through licens- 
ing. The license costing £15 a year 
must be taken out in the money lend- 
er’s true name. Not only is there a 
severe penalty for lending without 
license but the loan contract may be 
pronounced by the courts void and un- 
enforceable. Another device for the 
protection of borrowers was the se- 
vere limitation of money lenders’ ad- 
vertising, the prohibition of circular- 
izing, the requirement that the lender 
supply the borrower with information 
in full on demand, and the prohibition 
of certain old abuses pertaining to 
legal action on collection of debts. 

The chief differences between the 
present British law and the Uniform 
Small Loan Law which has been 
adopted by two-thirds of our Amer- 
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ican states are four in number: (1) 
The British law does not classify loans 
according to size while our law re- 
stricts its regulation to loans under 
$300; the British regulation for small 
borrowers is the same as for large 
ones; (2) the British law although 
presuming a rate more than 48 per- 
cent a year to be excessive, does not fix 
a real maximum rate of interest; the 
courts are given the power to adjudge 
in each individual case the reasonable- 
ness of the rate charged even though 
it may be less than 48 percent; (3) 
the British law provides for very little 
administrative supervision other than 
that involved in licensing enforcement 
of the law which is given over to the 
courts; (4) the British law, unlike the 
American law, provides no punish- 
ment under criminal law for charging 
excessive interest rates. 

A word about the classes of money 
lenders in Great Britain. At the top, 
catering to a relatively wealthy class, 
is a small and decreasing group of 
licensed lenders whose loans range 
from £50 to as high as £25,000 or 
more. Below this group is another 
licensed group which lends chiefly to 
artisans, small tradesmen, profes- 
sional men and clerks. They often 
use bills of sale and the amount of the 
loan ranges from £20 to £60 or more. 
A third and licensed group lends 
largely to working men in sums from 
£1 or thereabouts to as high as £10 
or occasionally £20. All told these 
groups of licensed lenders number 
slightly over 3,750. Presumably 
therefore—since registered lenders 
previous to the 1927 Act were 6,000 
to 8,000 in number—there are some 
2,000 to 4,000 lenders in the unli- 
censed hence illegal lenders in the bot- 
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tom rank who lend, as a rule less than 
£1 to the necessitous. There is no 
reason, say the authors, to believe 
that this group of lenders has low- 
ered its charges or altered its practices 
as a consequence of the Act of 1927. 


FEDERAL FINANCES, 1923-1932. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. Prepared by Lewis H. Kim- 
mel. New York, 1933. 124 pp. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by James 


M. Jarrett, Princeton University. 


The purpose of this book, states 
President Jordan in the Foreword, is 
to present, analyze, and impartially 
interpret the facts regarding a decade 
of federal finances. These facts are 
classified into four principal headings 
dealing with federal expenditures, 
taxation and revenue, federal debt, 
and certain fiscal problems in the ten- 
year period 1923 to 1932. Nearly 
half of the pages of the text is given 
over to tables in which are presented 
in comparative form the pertinent 
data. Several charts have been added 
which facilitate a ready grasp of the 
material contained in the text. Em- 
phasis is laid chiefly upon the striking 
contrasts arising from seven years of 
plenty followed by three lean years. 
Little is added in the nature of a con- 
structive criticism of the fiscal policies 
which were followed. 

Federal expenditures fluctuated be- 
tween $3.5 billion and $4 billion from 
1923 to 1930, rose to $4.2 billion in 
the following year, and reached $5 
billion in 1932. Interest on the pub- 
lic debt, an item amounting to over 
$1 billion in 1923, declined steadily 
throughout the period due largely to 
refunding at lower rates. The con- 
tinued decline of interest payments in 
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1931 and 1932, despite substantial 
increases in public debt, is explained 
by the fact that no part of the debt 
increases bore interest for a full year 
after the date incurred. 

The principal item of expenditure 
throughout the decade was that for 
war and defense—seventy percent of 
the expenditure going for this pur- 
pose. What is described as general 
expenditures held a fairly constant 
percentage relationship to the total. 
The sharp increase in expenditures 
after 1930 was due to the conditions 
caused by the depression. The fol- 
lowing are major items of the emer- 
gency expenditures: capital stock of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
$500 million; $266 million special 
aids to agriculture; $306 million spe- 
cial public works; and a $117 million 
increase in the postal deficit. 

The most important sources of 
revenue during this period were the 
income taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations. Together they amounted 
to well over 50 percent of the reve- 
nues received in each of the ten years. 
For the years 1927 through 1931 they 
accounted for approximately two- 
thirds of the entire revenue. These 
large yields continued in spite of the 
greatly reduced rates on personal in- 
comes. Customs duties which, prior 
to the World War, were the most im- 
portant source of federal revenue, de- 
clined to around 17 percent of the 
total for this period. Tobacco taxes 
have steadily increased in relative 
importance, rising from 9.7 percent in 
1923 to 21.1 percent in 1932. 

The largest revenue producer of 
the tobacco taxes is that on cigarettes. 
Throughout the decade 1923 to 1932, 
the tax on a customary package of 
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20 cigarettes was six cents. The 
rapid percent increase of tobacco 
taxes at the end of the period was 
due to the precipitous decline of the 
income taxes rather than to an in- 
crease in absolute amount. Since 
1927, these three sources, i. e., income 
taxes, customs duties, and tobacco 
taxes, have amounted to over 92 per- 
cent of each year’s revenues. 

As at present constituted, the fed- 
eral tax system is extremely sensitive 
to fluctuations in business conditions. 
During the “new era” of prosperity 
up through 1929, the treasury was 
presented with a series of surpluses. 
For the 8 years ending in 1930 the 
aggregate of the annual surpluses 
amounted to $2,846.5 million. The 
sum of the deficits for 1931 and 1932 
was $3,788.1 million. How to estab- 
lish a more dependable revenue sys- 
tem, especially how to provide sufi- 
cient revenue to meet the conditions 
of a depression when it is found that 
larger expenditures are necessary, is 
one of the most pressing questions 
confronting the admir ‘rator of fed- 
eral finances. 

An examination of the principal 
sources of revenue reveals that it is 
the income tax which is the most vola- 
tile. “Minor business recessions, 
such as those in 1924 and 1927, may 
not exert much influence on the an- 
nual revenue, for the reason that the 
income tax receipts for any fiscal year 
are based largely upon the incomes of 
the two preceding calendar years. 
When the period of recession and de- 
pression is prolonged, however, a 
marked decline in revenue is certain 
to follow.” The 1930 income tax 
collections amounted to $2,410 mil- 
lion, the largest for any year of the 
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decade ended in 1932. Income tax 
collections for the following year, 
1931, declined to $1,860 million, and 
for 1932 they were only $1,057 mil- 
lion. The decline in two years was 
approximately 56 percent. It is par- 
ticularly significant that personal in- 
come tax receipts declined relatively 
more than those of the corporation 
tax inasmuch as one might expect per- 
sonal incomes, composed of wages, 
salaries, rents and interest, to be less 
sensitive to business conditions than 
corporation profits. The explanation 
given by the author is that deductions 
for stock and other losses by indi- 
viduals contributed to the more rapid 
decline. 

Receipts from customs duties also 
declined substantially in 1931, 
amounting to more than $200 mil- 
lion, or about 35 percent. This re- 
sulted in part from the decline in 
general business activity and in part 
from the restrictive influence of the 
tariff act of 1930. Although tobacco 
tax yields also declined from $450 
million in 1930 to $400 million in 
1932, as compared with other prin- 
cipal taxes, their yield was compara- 
tively stable. 

Turning to the question of how to 
bring about a greater stability of fed- 
eral revenues, attention is directed to 
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the possibility of broadening the tax 
base. A general manufacturers’ sales 
tax or a broad retail sales tax is sug- 
gested, but no attempt is made to 
analyze the merits of such taxes, 
Rather, this suggestion is dismissed 
with the observation that Congress 
does not appear to be disposed to ac- 
cept a general sales tax at present. 

A second proposal which appar- 
ently meets with greater favor on the 
part of the author is that of setting 
up reserves in periods of surplus reve- 
nues to be used in years when receipts 
are sub-normal. This would be car- 
ried out by foregoing the necessity of 
a balanced budget each fiscal year in 
favor of balancing the federal budget 
over a period of years such, for in- 
stance, as the duration of a complete 
business cycle. It is pointed out that, 
in a broad sense, this is what hap- 
pened during the period under review. 
The surplus revenues prior to 193! 
were used to retire federal debt which 
resulted in the government being in 
a better borrowing condition when the 
depression began to assert itself. A 
reserve of borrowing power had been 
created. A better public appreciation 
of this situation could have been cre- 
ated if it had been openly avowed 
during the twenties. 


FINITE 


I did not question anything 
As I went through the sun, 

I watched the light wind crackle 
And the grass run; 


Thin shadows huddled in my path 
When the dark came down— 

Then I found myself a stranger 
In my own town. 


Powzr DALTon. 








SUMMARY OF ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 
ind that worker the country we 


find that workers are showing 

constantly increasing interest in 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing, and that many code violations are 
being corrected through conferences 
between union members and manage- 
ment. The Government machinery 
for the adjustment of code violations 
however, has been found inadequate 
in many localities. 


For Example: 

Marlboro, Massachusetts. “Our 
compliance board is not doing any 
good as they are squabbling among 
themselves and can’t seem to get to- 
gether to listen to complaints or act 
on same. Plenty of violations exist 
here, but the ones who should look 
after the matter are either violators 
themselves or their friends are, and 
hence they do nothing about it.” 

Lancaster, Ohio. “We meet with 
strong underhand opposition on code 
violations, and workers are becoming 
timid about reporting them.” 

Lewistown, Pa. “Code violations 
have not been properly adjusted by 
the compliance machinery of the ad- 
ministration, due to lack of proper 
leadership and fear of workers.” 

Watertown, South Dakota. 
“Unions are showing increased inter- 


est in collective bargaining, but there 
seems to be a lack of action on the 
part of the state compliance depart- 
ment of the NRA as there have 
been several valid claims entered and 
not a single prosecution carried 
through from this community.” 

Texarkana, Texas. “The Dallas 
office is doing its best to handle code 
violations, but action is so slow that 
it is most discouraging.” 

Wauson, Wisconsin. “The com- 
pliance boards have given very little 
support, but we have faith in the new 
board that has just been appointed.” 


In every state there is now a State 
Board which includes a representative 
for Labor, and indications are that 
these Boards will offer a far better 
opportunity for the adjustment of code 
violations. 

Some local boards have also been 
established. In Savannah, Georgia, 
a compliance board has been set up 
with one of the three members, a 
union man, the Vice President of the 
Savannah Trades and Labor As- 
sembly. ‘A committee of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly has been ap- 
pointed to receive all complaints 
against code violations, and in sev- 
eral cases they have been able to ad- 
just the grievances.” With Labor 
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representatives on compliance boards, 
and with committees in all central 
bodies to consider alleged violations, 
real progress could be made in the 
handling of code violations. 

Our reports refer repeatedly to dis- 
missals for reporting code violations 
and to workers’ fear of dismissal for 
reporting them. The June FEDERA- 
TIONIST contained the full text of the 
Executive order of May 15, pro- 
hibiting dismissal or demotion of em- 
ployees for reporting code violations. 
If there are any instances where work- 
ers have been discharged for report- 
ing violations, they should be brought 
immediately to the attention of the 
State Compliance Board involved, or 
to the Compliance Division of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, in 
Washington. We can never expect 
to secure code compliance unless all 
violations are reported in full detail. 


Apparently there is not yet a gen- 
eral understanding of the procedure 
which should be followed when Union 
members are discharged because of 
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Union activity. No violation of Sec. 
tion 7 (a) should be permitted to 
stand. Any cases which can not be 
adjusted through conferences, should 
be taken up with the Government ma- 
chinery, which has been set up, and 
followed through until completed. 
Our report from Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, quoted below, emphasizes again 
the urgent need for strong organiza- 
tion throughout the Salt Industry, 
which will make possible equitable 
conditions of employment. ‘“‘Cases 
of men fired by the Morton Salt Com- 
pany were filed with the regional labor 
board at Kansas City, but delay tactics 
and whitewash evasion of facts have 
killed these cases, and the board is 
continually asking for more evidence 
to be used at the next hearing. Code 
violations in the salt industry are of a 
type that require a majority of work- 
ers to adjust. This industry compels 
men to work more than is humanly 
possible and, as a consequence, broken 
health makes them quit their jobs.” 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—The following unions are governed 
by codes: retail clerks, meat cutters, bakery work- 
ers, electricians, and members of two federal 
labor unions. Organized labor here is princi- 
pally interested in the retail, chemical, electrical, 
building, steel, cotton, and textiles codes. In some 
cases the code violations have been satisfactorily 
taken care of by the compliance machinery.— 
H. F. TRAMMELL. 

Birmingham.—The writer organized the fol- 
lowing unions: a brick and clay workers union 
and a cement workers union at Birmingham, and 
at Tuscaloosa installed a teamsters, retail clerks, 
hotel and restaurant employees, and a Federal 
Labor Union.—Ike RosinTon. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Owing to reduction of forces in all 
mills and to short-time work, nothing has been 


done in organizing new unions. The barbers’ 
code is strictly observed. Our compliance ma- 
chinery has been ineffective, but we look for 
improvement, as a new board has just been ap- 
pointed. One of our large mills meets with the 
workers’ representatives monthly, when griev- 
ances are adjusted.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


El! Centro.—Codes control the hours and wages 
of the members of our hotel and restaurants and 
of our bartenders unions. Other codes in which 
organized unions are interested are the theatrical, 
printing, and plumbing codes. As a rule, the 
writer finds that the organization of labor is be- 
coming a thought to all workers that heretofore 
were not even aware of its possibilities. The 
adjustment of disputes arising out of code viola- 
tions in this section has been very slow and un- 
satisfactory. The nearest authority on code 
problems is in San Diego, one hundred miles 
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away. Employees that even make written com- 
plaints have been dismissed and no recourse left. 
—GEORGE ABRAMS, 

Napa—No new unions have been formed. 
Codes control barbers, lathers, plasterers, and 
hardwood floor layers. Building trades and 
butchers are also interested in codes covering 
their line of work. Increased interest is evi- 
denced in collective bargaining. We have diffi- 
culty adjusting code violations as the district at- 
torney does not cooperate with organized labor. 
We will attempt to elect a man this fall more 
favorable to union labor.—E. P. MAXWELL. 

Santa Maria—A charter is being issued to 
county maintenance employees by the Hod Car- 
riers International Union, and 32 members are 
being installed. The principal codes in which 
union labor is interested are oil and building. 
Unions are showing increased interest in collec- 
tive bargaining. Code violations are not being 
adjusted through conferences between union rep- 
resentatives and employers. At this time we are 
trying to force a conference between our federal 
labor union and the Vegetable Workers Asso- 
ciation. The compliance board has investigated 
and has promised action though the packers are 
not covered by a code. No agreements have been 
negotiated except the verbal agreement with the 
county maintenance association. Supervisors are 
doubtful about signing an agreement as the dis- 


trict attorney says that it is not legal—J. W. 
WALKER. 
Ventura.—The code in which union workers is 


principally interested is the building code. 
Unions are showing increased interest in col- 
lective bargaining. Very little satisfaction has 
been obtained from referring code violations to 
the compliance machinery of the administration. 
Attempts are being made to have conferences 
between representatives of workers and employ- 
ers to settle grievances.—W. O. SMITH. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—A union of brewery workers has 
been reorganized after a lot of hard work, as 
the workers of only one plant out of six would 
have anything to do with the organization; and, 
as a result, the agreement is not all that the 
workers would like to see, and efforts are being 
made to bring the other breweries into line. 
Barbers are continuing to make some slight prog- 
ress in their organizing campaign. The building 
trades have been successful in having the fair 
wage board set a rate of wages known as the 
Manitoba fair wage schedule, which became ef- 
fective June 15. If any employer pays less than 
the rate set out in this schedule the balance is 
recoverable by law, without cost to the workers, 
on application to the secretary of the Bureau of 
Labor. At the end of June there were 6,680 fam- 
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ilies on relief, a decrease of 466 families for the 
month. The total cost of relief for the first six 
months of 1934 was $1,978,348, an increase of 
$108,000 over the first half of 1933——W. E. 


STUBBS. 
FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Workers in the retail stores and 
building trades are interested in those codes, with 
the building tradesmen showing an increased in- 
terest in collective bargaining; but retail clerks 
are slowing up in their efforts, due to the slow 
business during summer. Employees will not 
file complaints against code violators, but this 
could be remedied if assurance were given that 
employers can not fire employees who file com- 
plaints. Printers and moving-picture operators 
have had agreements for some years.—FRANK 
WALKER. 

GEORGIA 


Dalton.—The codes in which our unions are 
principally interested are: hosiery, building 
trades, cotton textiles, retail lumber and lumber 
products. We are constantly trying to educate 
workers to the benefits of collective bargaining 
and, generally speaking, more interest is dis- 
played along this line. Some code violations 
have been adjusted by conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the workers and employers.— 
Tom V. Crow. 

Savannah.—There is some show of interest of 
collective bargaining among the gasoline station 
employees and sugar refinery workers, but they 
are afraid to come out in the open and demand 
more for fear they will lose what they are now 
getting. There is very little demand for work- 
ers of any kind. A compliance board has been 
set up in Savannah, with one of the three mem- 
bers a union man, D. P. Allen, vice president, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. All matters are 
being adjusted through this board, with Mr. Joe 
Winkers, NRA representative. A committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly has been ap- 
pointed to receive all complaints against code 
violations, and in several cases they have been 
able to adjust the grievances.—May Woop Cain. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Codes control hours and wages of 
the following unions: picture frame, shade and 
sign cloth, washing and iron machine, casket- 
makers, and of workers who form Federal Labor 
Union No. 19539. Increased interest in collective 
bargaining is being shown by organized labor. 
Code violations are being adjusted through the 
machinery of the compliance board and also 
through conferences between representatives of 
workers and employers.—Jos. A. BrigEGEL. 

Danville.—Codes control the hours and wages 
of workers in the box factories and canning fac- 
tories, and these workers comprise Federal Labor 
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National Social Workers 
Tell Need for Small Loans 


Eighteen former presidents 
of the National Conference of 
Social Work agree in a round 
robin statement now on file 
with the Wisconsin State 
Banking Department that 
agencies to make small loans 
(of which Household Finance 
Corporation is one) are a social 
necessity and that interest 
rates high enough to maintain 
the service should be con- 
tinued. 


Small loan rates and laws 
intermittently had been the 
subject of legislative contro- 
versy in Wisconsin. Last year 
the state’s legislature passed 
an innovational law to “take 
the small loan business out of 
the political football field” by 
empowering the banking de- 
partment to hold public hear- 
ings and set maximum rates 
fair to both borrowers and 
lenders. Heretofore in most 
states legislatures themselves 
have set rates. 

The social work leaders’ 


statement warning that small 
loans and adequate rates are 


necessary was submitted by 
Dr. John A. Lapp, one of the 
former presidents and leading 
lay social worker, who previ- 
ously put it in his testimony to 
the advisory committee of the 
department during a rate hear- 
ing. Subsequently he asked 
the other past presidents for 
their opinion. 

The statement said: 

“*1, That all national leaders of 
social work recognized the neces- 
sity for agencies to make small 
loans in order to help keep eco- 
nomically distressed families on 
their feet and to help prevent them 
from disintegrating and applying 
for charitable aid. 

“2. That they recognized that 
such loans were expensive on ac- 
count of the risk taken, the small 
amounts involved in each transac- 
tion, and weekly or monthly install- 
ment repayment. 

“ 3. That they deplored the neces- 
sity for high rates but knew of no 
way to provide small loans to people 
without banking credit except at 
high rates. That all personal loans 
in small amounts are very expensive, 
whether made by banks, Morris 
Plan banks, or personal finance 
companies. (I divided borrowers 
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into the following classes: (a) those 
who had bank credit; (b) those who 
were able to borrow from employers 
or through employees mutual bene- 
fit funds or through credit unions; 
(c) those who were able to secure 
co-signers; (d) those who had noth- 
ing to offer but the collateral of 
household goods; (e) those who 
were below these levels of credit.) 


“4, That if any one could create 
ascheme which would give the serv- 
ice at lower rates than those fixed 
as the maximum in the small loans 
acts, the social workers would wel- 
come it as a great forward step, but 
that no one had yet shown the way 
to provide for the more necessitous 
of borrowers at a lower cost; that 
rates high enough to maintain the 
service should be continued until a 
more practical scheme is discovered 
and demonstrated.’” 


Those agreeing with the state- 
ment included: 


John M. Glenn, First Director 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Edward T. Devine, Sociologist, 
ae and Administrator of Social 
or’ 


Homer Folks, Director 
New York State Charities Aid Assn. 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, Chairman 
American Section International 
Conference of Social Work 


Judge Julian W. Mack 
United States Circuit Judge 


Amos W. Butler, Former Secretary 
State Board of Charities of Indiana 


Ernest P. Bicknell, Director 
American Red Cross 


Alexander Johnson, Former Secretary 
Indiana State Board of Charities and 
Director of Indiana State School for 
Feeble Minded 


Jane Addams, Director 
Hull House 


Allen W. Burns, Head 
National Organization of Community 
Chests 


Robert W. Kelso, Field Director 
Federal Relief Administration 


Owen Lovejoy, Director 
Children’s Aid Society of New York 


William J. Norton, Former Head 
Detroit Community Chest 
Director Children’s Foundation 
of Michigan 


Gertrude Vaile, Professor of 
Social Work, University of 
Minnesota 


Dr. Richard Cabot 
Harvard Medical School 


C. M. Bookman, Associate Director 
Federal Relief Administration 


William Hodson, Director 
New York Welfare Council 
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Union No. 19255. Interest is shown in the codes 
governing mine, mill, and smelter workers at 
Hegler, and by the molders and foundry em- 
ployees at Hoopstown. Interest is growing in 
collective bargaining. The mine, mill, and 
smelter workers, members of Union No. 209, on 
strike since last May, gained recognition of their 
union recently. Code violations are being ad- 
justed through the compliance machinery of the 
administration and also by conferences between 
representatives of workers and employers.— 
CLAupE Morrow. 

East St. Louis.—Greatest interest is shown by 
organized unions in the petroleum and aluminum 
codes, and there is a growing interest in collec- 
tive bargaining evidenced by all locals. Code 
violations, adjusted by conferences between rep- 
resentatives of workers and employers, have 
proven much more effective than when adjusted 
through the compliance board machinery.—A. H. 
Curtis. 

Greenville—The construction code is of pri- 
mary interest to union workers in this locality. 
Increased interest is shown in collective bargain- 
ing. Code violations are being adjusted through 
conferences between union representatives and 
employers.—C. E. RILey. 

Jacksonville-—Codes control hours and wages 
of common laborers and truck drivers. All 
unions are showing increased interest in collec- 
tive bargaining. Very few code violations are 
adjusted through the compliance machinery of 
the administration, but are taken care of by con- 
ferences between union representatives and em- 
ployers.—CHARLEs E. Souza. 

Peoria.—Union workers are very much inter- 
ested in the distillers’ code. Insofar as organized 
labor is concerned, increased interest is shown in 
collective bargaining. Code violations are taken 
care of through the compliance machinery set 
up by the administration —Jonun T. Donovan. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Union workers are interested in the 
following codes: potters, sign-makers, foundry, 
steel, cotton textile, stove plating, and gray iron. 
The potters are having trouble; garment work- 
ers are at a standstill; foundry employees show 
an increased interest in collective bargaining, 
and sign workers report no further progress. 
Code violations are adjusted through the com- 
pliance machinery of the administration, but 
union representatives are sometimes present to 
present their case. —H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—Our unions here are principally in- 
terested in the radio cabinet and furniture codes. 
There have been a few complaints against code 
violation, but workers are afraid to complain for 
fear of losing their jobs. The basket workers 
have secured an agreement.—ALVIN BARRETT. 
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Sullivan.—Filling station employees have 
formed a union and hours and wages are con- 
trolled by the petroleum code. Miners are inter- 
ested in the coal code. The compliance machinery 
of the administration is very slow in taking up 
complaints; and, wherever possible, we try to 
settle grievances by conferences between repre- 
sentatives of unions and employers.—Hucu 
WIzson. 

KANSAS 


Coffeyville—A union of gasoline station at- 
tendants has been organized and comes under the 
petroleum code, which sets hours and wages. 
Other codes in which unions are interested are 
the bakery, retail, and roofing tile codes. All 
unions are more interested in collective bargain- 
ing. The new compliance machinery is not yet 
working. Labor has appointed three representa- 
tives, but the Chamber of Commerce has failed 
to appoint their representatives. 

Fort Scott—Unions of hod carriers, and com- 
mon laborers, and bricklayers and plasterers 
have been organized and have codes govern- 
ing them. Carpenters and painters are particu- 
larly interested in the construction code. In- 
creased interest is being manifested in collective 
bargaining by the unions here. In some cases 
grievances are settled by conferences between 
employers and representatives of workers.—Ror 
F. Kennepy. 

Hutchinson.—Common Laborers Union No. 241 
and Salt Workers Union No. 19442 are interested 
in the construction code and salt code, respec- 
tively. Members of Common Laborers Union 
No. 241 are getting union-shop conditions on 
nearly all construction jobs. Members of the 
Salt Workers Unions Nos. 19346 and 19367, of 
Lyons and Hatch, respectively, are attempting to 
negotiate contracts. Cases of men fired by the 
Morton Salt Company were filed with the re- 
gional labor board at Kansas City, but delay 
tactics and whitewash evasion of facts have 
killed these cases, and the board is continually 
asking for more evidence to be used at the next 
hearing. Code violations in the salt industry 
are of a type that require a majority of workers 
to adjust. This industry compels men to work 
more than is humanly possible and, as a conse- 
quence, broken health makes them quit their 
jobs.—Lgroy PHILLIPs. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Men on government work here 
are compelled to work 10 hours a day at 50 cents 
an hour, and there seems to be no way of stop- 


ping this procedure. The open shop prevails 
there and men are glad to work any place. 
Work has just started on an $8,000,000 chemical 
plant, but they have adopted the open shop. 
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In many modern hotels music 
now makes rooms more home- 
like. Simply switch on the loud 
speaker and music is yours— 
delivered via Program Distri- 


bution System! 

This Western Electric equipment—a prod- 
uct of Bell Telephone makers — picks up the 
music of the hotel orchestra, phonograph 


selections or radio broadcasts— amplifies it— 
delivers it with tonal quality that is natural 
and clear. 

Public address systems, talking picture equip- 
ment, broadcasting apparatus, aviation, marine 
and police radio telephone systems and hear- 
ing aids are still other outgrowths of Western 
Electric’s long experience in Sound. All are 
reliable— leaders in their respective fields. 


Western Eleciric « 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC—DISTRIBUTORS 


LEADERS IN SOUND 
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Conditions here have been bad so long that it is 
hard to catch up.—Ora PAcs. 


MAINE 


Portland.—A union of textile workers has been 
organized and comes under the textile code. 
Boot and shoe workers are interested in the shoe 
code. The unions are showing increased inter- 
est in collective bargaining, and the boot and 
shoe workers are fighting employers to have the 
minimum code price paid workers.—Epwarp H. 
SYLVESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—The construction code is the prin- 
cipal code in which we are interested, but it has 
not been codified yet, and we don’t know where 
we are as to either wages or hours of work. We 
have made some gains in getting back at least 
part of the wage cuts that were forced on us 
during the last two years. Our compliance board 
is not doing any good, as they are squabbling 
among themselves and can’t seem to get together 
to listen to complaints or act on same. Plenty of 
violations exist here, but the ones who should 
look after the matter are either violators them- 
selves or their friends are, and hence they do 
nothing about it. No written agreements exist 


with any of the unions and employers, but a 
gentlemen’s agreement is entered into for the 


term of one year.—JoHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls.—A union of 204 members 
has been organized of pulp and sulphite workers, 
and at Holyoke a cotton textile workers union, 
with 326 members, has been formed. Unions 
are interested in codes governing paper-makers, 
silk and rayon workers, woolen, building, 
leather workers, and molders. Increased inter- 
est is shown in collective bargaining. Where code 
violations exist we find it better to have confer- 
ences with employers and representatives of 
workers. The agreement with the Mabson Silk 
& Rayon Company has been violated.—MiIcHAEL 


J. McLain. 
MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Workers are interested in get- 
ting the 30-hour week. Charters have been is- 
sued to the steel workers and school teachers, 
and the former come under the steel code. In- 
creased interest is being shown in collective bar- 
gaining. All code violations are referred to the 
Detroit office. Our Federation of Labor is asking 
firms to cooperate with us.—Gzrorce Hgatu. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls—Unions of waitresses, 
hotel and restaurant employees, and bartenders 
have been organized. Unions are interested in 
the codes governing the pulp and paper industry, 
barbers, newsprint, mechanical trades, dry clean- 
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ers, lumber, and retail employees. Waitresses 
and bartenders have written and negotiated 
agreements with about 90 per cent of their em- 
ployers and have secured the signature of that 
percentage to their agreements. Code violations 
are being investigated and adjustments made as 
they develop.—Harop Reicu. 

Red Wing—Unions are interested in the codes 
governing leather, sewer pipe, rubber, and earth- 
enware. Increased interest is shown in collective 
bargaining. Code violations are adjusted by 
conferences with employers and representatives 
of workers.—AxeL V. ANDERSON. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Unions of milk-wagon drivers and 
cleaners and dyers have been organized, and 
these two unions have codes that govern hours of 
work and wages. Plasterers, carpenters, and 
other building craftsmen are interested in the 
building construction code. Increased interest is 
being manifested in collective bargaining. The 
NRA has been a failure as far as our workers 
are concerned. We have a bad situation, with 
men being fired for joining unions. The agree- 
ment with the FERA is very satisfactory.—Bartt 
Pryor. 

Lincoln.—Unions of bakery workers, cleaners 
and dyers, and teamsters have been formed the 
past month, and these unions have codes govern- 
ing hours and wages. Building craftsmen are 
interested in the building construction code. In- 
creased interest is shown in collective bargain- 
ing. Contractors under construction code refuse 
to meet with the building trades.—M. L. Francis. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—Unions of garment and textile work- 
ers have been organized. Our unions are prin- 
cipally interested in building construction, power 
plant and textile codes. There is increased in- 
terest in collective bargaining. Code violations 
have been settled in the disruption of every union 
we set up; especially is this so in the textiles. 
Unless conditions change, a year from now the 
textile unions will be out of existence. There is 
one company that is favorable to meeting with 
our union-shop committee to settle disputes.— 
Avsert P. Beck. 

Roanoke Rapids.—Union workers here are 
principally interested in the lumber and sulphite 
paper mill codes. Union No. 2230 has just been 
formed. Unions are interested in collective bar- 
gaining but not the employers. Most dissatisfac- 
tion arises here from discrimination and stretch- 
out.—J. Doo.ey. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Barbers, building tradesmen, 
printers, stage employees, and moving-picture 
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operators are interested in the codes covering 
their crafts. Some of the building trades that 
have not negotiated an agreement since the start 
of the industrial depression are now attempting 
to renew written contracts. No code violations 
have been reported that involve the organized 
trades.—Lawrence J. MERo. 


OHIO 


Ashland.—The writer is planning the organi- 
zation of painters and printers. Open meetings 
are held twice a month at the public park to 
educate the people in unionism. Emmett R. 
Guthrie, of Coshocton, spoke at our last meeting. 
—Joun W. Bauman. 

Ashtabula—Codes dealing with creameries 
and green-house workers are of interest to our 
unions here. There is increased interest shown 
in collective bargaining. Code violations are 
adjusted by conferences between representatives 
of employers and of unions.—L. F. Tomses. 

Barberton.—Union workers are interested in 
the boiler, rubber, chemical, and pottery codes. 
The compliance machinery of the administration 
is working as good as can be expected at this 
time, but our code grievances are mostly adjusted 
by conference with employers and representa- 
tives of unions.—Harry F. BuFFINGTON. 

Lancaster.—The unions are interested in the 
bakery, retail clerks, restaurant, building con- 
struction, and brewery codes. We meet with 
strong underhand opposition on code violations, 
and workers are becoming timid about reporting 
them. We have not been able to negotiate writ- 
ten agreements.—E. J. Heston. 

Portsmouth.—Unions of chauffeurs, teamsters, 
and county employees have been organized, and 
cooks and waiters are now unionizing. The bar- 
tenders union, which carried on during prohibi- 
tion, has increased its membership from 7 to 50 
members, and the writer is still assisting them 
in their organizing campaign. The following 
unions, organized since February 1934, are in- 
terested in the following codes: carpenters in the 
wood code, bakers in the bakery code, golf work- 
ers in the golf-stick manufacturing code, and 
button workers in the button code. All locals are 
showing increased interest in collective bargain- 
ing, and the carpenters and bakery workers have 
secured agreements. The button workers are 
negotiating a contract at this time. Code viola- 
tions are being adjusted with the board at Co- 
lumbus.—S. Lez McGouan. 

Toledo.—Stenographers, Typists, Bookeepers 
and Assistants Union No. 19708 has been organ- 
ized. We are interested in the grain and feed 
and paper-box industry codes. We have an 
office for the purpose of adjusting code viola- 
tions, and have obtained good results. In shops 
where we have collective bargaining, code viola- 


tions are adjusted by union representatives— 
Otro W. Bracu. 

Youngstown.—A local union of machinists has 
been organized. Fabricated Steel Unions Nos. 
18288, 18366, 18582, and 19061 are interested in 
the fabricated steel code; local union No. 19123 
of rubber workers is interested in the rubber 
code; building trades unions are interested in 
the building construction code. Brickmasons, 
carpenters, electricians, painters, plumbers, and 
sheet-metal workers have signed agreements. An 
adjuster has been appointed by the Cleveland 
National Recovery Administration for Youngs- 
town, and the writer believes he will be satis- 
factory. All Federal Labor Unions mentioned 
above, including cleaning and dyers, have made 
satisfactory progress in adjusting code viola- 
tions.—Epwarp W. MILLer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hollsopple-—We are interested in the master 
construction, scrap iron, steel, petroleum, bakery, 
and laundry codes. Increased interest is being 
shown in collective bargaining. Some cases of 
code violations have been adjusted, while others 
have not, by the compliance machinery of the ad- 
ministration. A number of cases of code viola- 
tions have been handled direct by conferences 
between representatives of workers and employ- 
ers.—EarL MARrpis. 

Lewistown.—Codes in which our unions are 
principally interested are steel, textile, retail 
clerks, bakery, moving-picture, barbers, and 
transportation. Code violations have not been 
properly adjusted by the compliance machinery 
of the Administration, due to lack of proper 
leadership and fear of workers—WILLIAM H. 
ALLISON. 

Warren.—Furniture workers code is of pri- 
mary interest to our union here. Although men 
have been laid off for union activities, code vio- 
lations are denied. The carpenters have had a 
case up before the board since January 1934.— 
Tuomas H. Conway. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—The writer has just applied for 
a charter direct with the American Federation of 
Labor for fertilizer workers. Increased interest 
is being shown in collective bargaining. In the 
settlement of code disputes the employees are 
making more progress than the board.—E. P. 
Berry. 

Spartanburg.—Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of restaurant employees and express 
wagon drivers. Increased interest is displayed 
by organized labor in collective bargaining. The 
Cotton Textile Relations Board is not doing any- 
thing. In some cases code grievances have been 
settled by conferences between employers and 
workers.—J. W. NATzs. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—Codes in which our unions are 
principally interested are the graphic art, paint- 
ing, and building construction. Unions are show- 
ing increased interest in collective bargaining, 
but there seems to be a lack of action on the part 
of the state compliance department of the NRA, 
as there have been several valid claims entered 
and not a single prosecution carried through 
from this community. There is plenty of room 
for improvement. The State Federation of Labor 
convention met here August 2. A large parade 
was given, followed by a banquet, to which the 
mayor of the town as well as other notables were 
invited. Hon. Fred Hildebrandt addressed the 
banquet. At the picnic held at Lake Kampeska, 
Governor Olson of Minnesota and Governor 
Berry of South Dakota addressed the gathering. 
A barbecue followed.—A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—The barbers, printers, and 
pressmen, and plumbers unions are interested in 
their codes and are showing increased activity 
along collective bargaining lines. Code authority 
for district No. 20, Retail Coal Association, held 
a three-day hearing in July, at which labor was 
represented by W. H. Lacey, secretary of the 
Central Labor Union, who received praise from 
the authority for his efficiency in representing 
the workers. The S. B. White Sheet Metal Shop 
refuses to post code according to law.—D. C. 
Lonc. 

TEXAS 


Del Rio.—The wool and mohair industry code 
controls hours and wages of the workers who 
comprise Sheep-Shearers Union No. 1. Work- 
ers in Federal Labor Union No. 18987 come under 
the construction and contractors’ code for wages 
and hours, as do members of Common Laborers 
Union No. 523. The following unions are inter- 
ested in the codes covering their crafts: cooks 
and waiters, teamsters, retail clerks, painters and 
decorators, and barbers and beauty operators. 
Collective bargaining is assuming more impor- 
tance among the unions than heretofore. At- 
tempts have been made, without success, to have 
code violations adjusted through conferences be- 
tween union representatives and employers. 


San Antonio—The writer has organized 32° 


men in local No. 129 of the Chauffeurs and Truck 
Drivers Union. Furniture hauling and packing 
workers are interested in the code covering them. 
Increased interest is shown in collective bargain- 
ing. Code violations are adjusted by conferences 
between representatives of workers and employ- 
ers. The negotiation of agreements is under 
way.—A. F. CADENA. 

Texarkana.—The cleaners and dyers are put- 
ting out information that code is abandoned and 
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employees are afraid, under those conditions, to 
organize. The codes in which our unions are 
principally interested are the construction, bar- 
bers, broom-makers, and garment. The Dallas 
office is doing its best to handle code violations, 
but action is so slow that it is most discouraging. 
—CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—Roofers and_ sheet-metal 
workers are organizing. The building trades 
are particularly interested in the construction 
code. Increased interest is being shown in col- 
lective bargaining. Our state recovery act con- 
trols most of the building trades, and violations 
are handled by code committees and the State 
Board of Labor Review.—F. A. NoLuer. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles.—Unions of paper-mill workers, 
pulp and sulphite, and retail clerks have been 
organized. Longshoremen, carpenters, and 
shingle weavers are interested in codes.—W. F. 
KILsy. 

Raymond.—Lumber and timber products union 
has been formed. Our problem is how to get the 
shingle weavers into the existing union of their 
craft. Increased interest is being shown in col- 
lective bargaining. In the majority of cases, 
code grievances are settled through conference 
methods.—BERNARD BRIGHT. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—A charter has been secured for 
the laundry workers at Beckley and for the 
enamel workers at Dunbar. Chemical workers, 
cleaners and dyers, textile, rayon, laundry, and 
enamel workers are interested in codes covering 
their respective crafts. Revived interest is ap- 
parent in collective bargaining and we hope to 
secure some wage agreements in the near future. 
There is opposition, however, on the part of 
employers. We are expecting favorable action 
on some of our cases before the compliance board. 
The method of adjusting grievances by confer- 
ences between representatives of labor and em- 
ployers is new to this locality but we believe its 
use will increase constantly, as it is apparently 
the sensible method.—THomas Cairns. 

Fairmont.—The codes of most interest here 
are the petroleum, ice-cream and bakery, truck- 
ing, aluminum, soft coal, and machinery. In- 
creased interest is shown in collective bargain- 
ing. Code violations are being adjusted to some 
extent but not to our satisfaction. Through con- 
ferences we have been able to have the Standard 
Oil Company take back five men and pay them 
for the time lost since their discharge—H. A. 
ALLTop. 
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WISCONSIN 


Racine.—Codes governing workers in retail 
markets, milk and trucking are of interest here. 
Unions are increasingly interested in collective 
bargaining. We avoid using the compliance ma- 
chinery of the Administration whenever possible 
and use the conference method with employers 
and representatives of workers.—STEVEN J. 
Tuomas, 
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Wauson.—Unions of pulp and paper-makers, 
boot and shoe workers, electricians, brewery em- 
ployees, machinists, and truck drivers are show- 
ing increased interest in the codes covering their 
crafts and in collective bargaining. The com- 
pliance boards have given very little support, 
but we have faith in the néw board that has 
just been appointed. Code violations and griey- 
ances have been taken care of throngh the con- 
ference method.—WoopWARD BURBRAUER. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


August 3, 1934. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
in the Auditorium, -San Francisco, Calif., begin- 
ning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, October 1, 
1934, and will continue in session from day to 
day until the business of the Convention shall 
have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven dele- 
gates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or International Union, and from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of afhliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. 

Labor has reached the point where it can with 
a fair degree of accuracy appraise the value of 
the National Recovery Act and give proper con- 
sideration to the results which have been achieved 
through the origination and application of indus- 
trial codes of fair practice in numerous industries. 

Experience has shown that notwithstanding the 
plain provisions of Section 7-A of the National 
Recovery Act, workers have been prevented from 
exercising the right to organize and to engage in 
collective bargaining through representatives of 
their own choosing. Workers have been com- 
pelled to resort to the use of strike measures in 
order to force employers to concede the exercise 
of a right guaranteed them by law. 

The officers and delegates in attendance at the 
Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor must of necessity take cog- 


nizance of this situation. The labor movement 
must make real, vital and operative the provi- 
sions of Section 7-A so that every right accorded 
the workers to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing may be exercised and enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. 

There is a crying need for united counsel and 
advice and for a collective expression of judg- 
ment both upon the experience of organized labor 
during the past year and upon its policies for the 
future. For this as well as for other urgent rea- 
sons, the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor make an especial appeal to all National 
and International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and Local Unions 
to send delegates to the Fifty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1934. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the San Francisco 
Convention, October 1, 1934. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at San Francisco, hence sec- 
retaries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective delegates 
at the earliest possible moment to Washington, 
Db. Cc. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any character or proposi- 
tion to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. 
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Grievances 


Under the !aw no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council, nor will any 
grievance be considered where the parties thereto 
have not themselves previously held conference 
and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotel Rates 


Alexander Hamilton, 6310 F— 
$3.50 to $5 single, with bath 
$4 to $6 double, with bath 
$5 to $6 twin beds 
$10 parlors or suites 
$1.50 extra person 

Ambassador, Eddy and Mason— 
$2.50 to $3 single, with bath 
$1.50 to $2 single, without bath 
$3.50 to $4 double, with bath 
$2.50 double, without bath 
$4 to $5 twin beds 
$5 to $7 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Bellevue, Geary and Taylor— 
$2.50 single, with bath 
$4 double, with bath 
$5 twin beds 
$6 to $8 parlors or suites 
$1.50 extra person 

Canterbury, 750 Sutter— 
$2.50 to $4.50 single, with bath 
$3.50 to $5 double, with bath 
$4.50 to $6 twin beds 
$6 to $12 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Clark, 217 Eddy— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$2.75 to $3.50 double, with bath 
$2.50 double, without bath 
$3.50 twin beds 
$4.50 to $6 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Clift, Geary and Taylor— 
$3 to $5 single, with bath 
$5 to $7 double, with bath 
$6 to $8 twin beds 
$12 up, parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Colonial, 650 Bush— 
$2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$3 to $3.50 double, with bath 
$2 double, without bath 
$4 twin beds 
$5 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 


Continental, 127 Ellis— 
$2 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$3.60 double, with bath 
$2.50 double, without bath 
$3.50 twin beds 
$5 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 


Court, 555 Bush St.— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$3 to $3.50 double, with bath 
$2 double, without bath 
$3.50 to $4 twin beds 
$4 to $6 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 


EI! Mirasol, 30 Franklin— 
$1.50 to $2 single, with bath 
$1 single, without bath 
$2 to $2.50 double, with bath 
$1.50 double, without bath 
$3 to $4 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 


Fairmont, California and Mason— 
$3.50 to $8 single, with bath 
$5 to $10 double, with bath 
$20 to $25 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 


Franciscan, 352 Geary— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$2.00 double, without bath 
$4 twin beds 
$1 extra person 


Gaylord, 620 Jones— 
$3.50 single, with bath 
$5 double, with bath 
$6 twin beds 
$10 to $15 parlors or suites 
$1.50 extra person 


Golden State, Powell and Ellis— 
$2 single, with bath 
$1.56 single, without bath 
$3.50 double, with bath 
$2.50 double, without bath 
$3.50 twin beds 
$5 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 


Herbert’s Bachelor, 151 Powell— 

$2 single, with bath 

$1.50 single, without bath 

$3 double, with bath 

$2.50 double, without bath 
$3.50 twin beds 

$4 parlors or suites 

$1 extra person 
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Huntington, 1075 California— 
$3.50 single, with bath 
$5 double, with bath 
$5 to $6 twin beds 
$8 to $12 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Lankershim, 55 Fifth— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.25 to $1.50 single, without bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$1.50 to $2 double, without bath 
$3 to $3.50 twin beds 
$4 to $5 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 

La Salle, 225 Hyde— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$3.50 to $4 twin beds 
$4 to $6 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 

Manx, Powell and O’Farrell— 
$2.50 to $3 single, with bath 
$2 single, without bath 
$3.50 to $4 double, with bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, without bath 
$4.50 to $5 twin beds 
$6 to $8 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Mark Hopkins, 999 California— 
$4 to $8 single, with bath 
$6 to $12 double, with bath 
$7 to $14 twin beds 
$10 to $35 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Maurice, 761 Post— 
$3 to $4 single, with bath 
$4 to $5 double, with bath 
$5 to $6 twin beds 
$7 to $12 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Olympic, 230 Eddy— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$3 to $3.50 double, with bath 
$4 twin beds 
$5 to $8 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Palace, Market and New Montgomery— 
$3.50 to $7 single, with bath 
$6 to $9 double, with bath 
$7 to $10 twin beds 
$12 to $35 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Plaza, Stockton and Post— 
$2.50 single, with bath 
$2 single, without bath 
$3.50 double, with bath 
$3 double, without bath 
$4.50 to $5 twin beds 
$1 extra person 


CONVENTION CALL 


Powell, 17 Powell— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$2 double, without bath 
$3.50 twin beds 
$4 to $4.50 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 

Roosevelt, Jones at Eddy— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$2.50 to $3.50 double, with bath 
$3.50 to $4 twin beds 
$5.50 to $6 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

St. Francis, Union Square— 
$3.50 to $8 single, with bath 
$5 to $9 double, with bath 
$7 to $12 twin beds 
$10 to $30 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Senate, 467 Turk— 
$2 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$2 double, without bath 
$3 to $3.50 twin beds 
50c extra person 

Shaw, 1112 Market— 
$2.50 single, with bath 
$3 double, with bath 
$3.50 twin beds 
$1 extra person 

Sir Francis Drake, Sutter at Powell— 
$3.50 to $5 single, with bath 
$5 to $7 double, with bath 
$6 to $8 twin beds 
$15 to $20 parlors or suites 
$2 extra person 

Stewart, 353 Geary— 
$2 to $3 single, with bath 
$1.50 to $2.50 single, without bath 
$3.50 to $5 double, with bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, without bath 
$4 to $5 twin beds 
$5 to $8 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 

Utica, 333 Fulton— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$3 to $3.50 twin beds 
$4 parlors or suites 
50c extra person 

Whitcomb, Market and Eighth— 
$2.50 to $4 single, with bath 
$2.50 to $3.50 single, without bath 
$4 to $6 double, with bath 
$3 to $4 double, without bath 
$4 to $6 twin beds 
$7 to $10 parlors or suites 
$1.50 extra person 
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Willard, 161 Ellis— 
$2 to $2.50 single, with bath 
$1.50 single, without bath 
$2.50 to $3 double, with bath 
$2 double, without bath 
$3.50 to $4 twin beds 
$4 to $5 parlors or suites 
$1 extra person 


Wm. Taylor, McAlister and Leavenworth— 
$3 to $5 single, with bath 
$4 to $7 double, with bath 
$4 to $7 twin beds 
$8 to $12 parlors or suites 


Reservations may be made by addressing John 
A. O’Connell, Secretary of the Convention Com- 
mittee, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Whitcomb Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


Summer excursion fares will be available to 
the delegates and visitors attending the Conven- 
tion. Final honoring date for summer excursion 
tickets is October 31. e 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the Delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Ann Arbor 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Boston & Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Detroit, Toledo & Shore Line 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 
International—Great Northern 
Michigan Central 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Missouri Pacific 

Mobile & Ohio 

Monogahela 

New Orleans & Great Northern 
New York Central 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 
Union Pacific ~ 

Virginian 

Western Pacific 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the conve- 
nience of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular or through the AMERICAN Fep- 
ERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


Wm. GREEN, 
President. 


Attest: 


FraNK Morrison, 
Secretary. 


Frank Duffy, 
First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Second Vice-President. 
Matthew Woll, 
Third Vice-President. 
James Wilson, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
John Coefield, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
Joseph N. Weber, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
G. M. Bugniazet, 
Eighth Vice- President. 
Martin F. Ryan, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press, please copy. 





